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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Sorting and Manufacturing of Wool. 
Your réady inséttion of my former communication, upon the 
& pfopet management of Wool by farmers ot growers (No. 
LIV.), ericdutrages me to hope for a repetition of the favour, with 
réspect to the ‘following observations on the management of it by 
the manufacturers. 

On this part of the stibject, [labour under some disadvantage, 
owing tothe art of stapling wool being little practised iti Scot- 
land, from whence chieity | derive my information and experi- 
ence. . 

In the great manufacturing ‘coantiés iti’ Brgland, there is a 
separate order of men called Staplers, whost employment con- 
sists in purchasitig’and sssorting ‘wool, atid’ sélfing it in lots to 
others, by whom ‘it is clearied ‘and mariufactared. It is obvious, 
that, in proportion to the previous care judiciously bestowed 

pon préserving fleeces freé from evety species of impurity, the 
labour of these wholesale and retail buyers must be proportion- 
ally lessened, and ae ase they can afford to give the higher 
price. But when gtavel, said; mud, moss, the fibres of decayed 


Vegetables, or the ex¢rements‘of' the’ sheep, ate allowed to en- 
tangle themselves in the wool ;- or when tar, from its bad qua- 
lity,. or unskilfal application, rus into knots or mats, not onl 

thereby must a considerablé quantity of! wool be destroyed, or 
rendered of little value, but much time and expense must be 
thrown away, Which otherwis¢ might be saved. These circum- 
stances are too ment and ee to be overlooked by stap- 
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lers, and cannot fail to lower their offers. Nor is it improbable 
tha: the discovery of such defects in one parcel, may create a pre- 
judice against all the wool in that immediate neighbourhood. - 
Fie fleeces, being mostly untarred, are prepared with little 
treuble ; and being lighter from the want of tar and the filth 
thst acheres to it, should sell more readily and at a dearer rate. 
Yet in many instances this has not been the case. In the cur- 
rent season they have rather declined in price, while coarse wool 
hos advanced,—an effect which must be-ascribed-to some aeci- 
dental, and perhaps artificial, not to any natural cause. For 
fie wool is more easily wrought in every stage of the process, 
and brings more profit to the manufacturer ; and therefore the 
advance upon the coarse plainly evinees an increased demand 
for cloth made from wool of that-deseription, among the lower 
orders of society ; occasioned, probably, by the markets opened 
for it in the northern ports of Europe, which had been so long 
shut against the produce of Britain. But when the present de- 
mand shall be fully satisfied, it is natural to expect that fine and 
- clean woot wil} regain its merited ascendancy, and that the coarse 
must either be better managed, or sink in value. Let not fatmers, 
elated by its temporary preference,-be lulled into indifference 
about its further improvement in quality and Cleanliness; And 


let them not exclaim against “pers for buying at.a low rate, 


and taking extravagant profits. For who would give a high price 
for a load of tar and nastiness ?— and who would not think him- 
self entitled to be well repaid for the trouble and toil of freeing 
wool from such noxious nuisances ? a 

Every kind of wool must be thoroughly cleaned before it can 
be made into cloth ; and with coarse wack the process is difficult 
and tedious. Soap and fullers’ earth-are commonly used ;—often 
a chemical preparation is necessary ;—not unfrequently the ope- 
ration is repeated ;—and, after all, recourse must sometimes be ~ 
had to the shears, to extricate the wool from small stones and 
clotted tar. ; ‘ aie 

Fleeces are divided into 8, 10,* and even 12 parts or sorts, 
each differing from another in fineness. These sorts are next 
carefully classed, the finest in each fleece forming the first class, 
when the fieeces themselves are nearly of the same quality. In 
like manner 2 second, a third, &c. class is made up. But as 
the fleeces in the same flock vary more or less in fineness, (and 
much more the fleeces of several different flocks), the skill of 
staplers is displayed in putting together such parts or sorts, of each 
different fleece, as approach nearest to one another in tenuity 
and len«th of pile, colour, and kindly softness in handling. 


* Ten is genera.ly the nustiber in Yorkshiré. ee 
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The finest sort of Cheviot wool may correspond with the second 
or third sort of Southdown, and with the fourth or fifth sort of 
Spanish. Even the same kind of wool admits of much diversity. 
One pack + of Cheviot wool, may have one, two, or even three 
sorts, finer than can be picked out from another pack growing 
in a different soil and climate, or subjected to worse manage- 
ment ;—so that, though there be only ten sorts of wool in any 
one fleece, yet there may be nearly twice as many sor‘s in all the 
fleeces of the same kind of wool produced in different parts of 
the kingdom, according as one ‘fleece exceeds another in fine- 
ness, the coarse sorts of some being little inferior to the finer 
sorts of others. 

Besides, even in wool of the same kind and fineness of pile, 
there may be a considerable difference with respect to the quali- 
ty of coalescing readily and incorporating together in the mill. 
Some shrink much sooner and to a greater degree under that oper- 
ation than others. ‘This, no doubt, may arise from the differ- 
ent ages of the sheep; the wool of young sheep being more 
flexible, and having a more kindly propensity to unite and cling 
together than that of old. In this case staplers certainly cau 
and should avoid the danger of mixing them in the same sort. 
But in other cases, where this tendency to mill freely or reluc- 
tantly, arises not so much from the age of sheep as irom their 
pasture, or the treatment of their wool, the task of staplers be- 
comes nice and difficult. Long experience, accurate observa- 
tion, and strict attention, can scarcely secure them in every in- 
stance against erring. 

The proper assortment of wool is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance in the manufacture of cloth. For it is really almost, 
if not altogether impracticable to mix wool of dissimilar quali- 
ties so completely as to produce a texture that shall be equal, 
firm, smooth, and durable. ‘here is much less labour in se- 
parating the coarser from the finer parts of fleeces, than there is 
in incorporating them so as to make cven a decent passable piece 
of cloth. It is therefore extremely injudiciousjin gentlemen and 
farmers’ who raise wool, to select a few of their “best fleeces to 
be made into cloth for their own use; and it is very unreason- 
able to expect that any manufacturer can produce from them 
cloth nearly equal to what he oe to market from wool, natu- 
rally coarser, but carefully and judiciously assorted. They wiil 
find it to be their true interest, either to sell all their wool, 
and order such a piece as they want, or to send such a quantity 
as can be parceiled into five or six pieces of different qualities. 





+ A pack is 12 Scotch stone of 24 lib, English. 
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After all the pains of the most ienced stapler, wool must 
undergo a further cleansing the manufacturer. For. 
merly it was minutel with hands, and every mote and 
particle of sand carefully picked out. But: sinee-the introdue- 
tion of water and steam machinery, that work is performed-more 
expeditiously, and to better purpose by a teasing billy, which is 
a cylindric box with three rows of strong iron teeth placed at 
equal distances, having an axle in the middle, futnished with 
similar rows of teeth, and driven with prodigious velocity by 
water or steam. In this box the wool is tossed about and teased 
for little more than a single minute, till it is foreed to quit 
remaining particle of impurity, which falls to the 
small apertures in a plate of tin or sheet-iron, at the bot- 
tom for that purpose. : 

The wool is next placed upon a sliding board, and'slowly con- 

ed into # machine consisting of namerous cylinders, alt cover- 
ed with cards of pointed wires, and moving, some with greater, 
others with less rapidity. After being whirled round and carded 
through these successively, it is scraped, or rather whisked very 
gently and dexterously ftom the extreme roller by a kind’ of 
wooden scutcher, and carried to another machine of similar 
construction, from which it comes out in rolls or rows, which, 
both in Scotland and in the Northern of England, are 
known by the name ef rowans, ready te be spun upon the wheel 
or the jennie. 

This latter instrument has, ir a — measure, superseded the 
use of the former; and, on several accounts, it merits the pre+ 
ference, spinning at an average thirty-six threads instead of one, 
and twisting the yarn more equally, softly, and better adapted 
to make the cloth close and firm like felt. It is a well known 
fact, that both lint and wool, spun beyond their grist or natural 
d of fineness, make unequal and unthrifty cloth; whereas 
a thread, coarser than the materials might furnish, is more easi- 

drawn, and more uniformly equal Now from the nature of 

ir motion, spinning jennies do not twist the thread too hard, 
nor draw it too fine. e cloth consequently should be: soft, 
pliable, and-fitter for undergoing dhib ‘sobionignsas operations of 
the manufacturer. 

By the weaver, the yarn after being warped, is anointed 
with a kind of unctuous batter, or size, with some care, to ren- 
der it smooth and tough for bearing the friction of the loom, 
and of the shuttle running swiftly over it with the woof. It is of 
vast importance to the cloth, both in point of excellence and of 
appearance, that the warp and woof shall be perfectly equal, or 
very nearly so, in fineness of thread ; and special care must be 
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taken, when they cannot be quite alike, that the woof shall 
rather be more gently and twisted than the warp, other- 
wise the cloth will neither look nor wear so well. As the woof 
should never be driven too closely together, and as the most 
dexterous hand cannot always give precisely the same force to 
every stroke of the /ay,* there can be little doubt that the use 
of water or steam machinery in weaving must be a desirable im- 
provement, because thereby the fabric could be made nearly or 

square—that is, the threads in the woof would all stand 
at the same distance from each other as those in the warp, and 
leave all the interstices of the same square form and size, sup- 
posing the yarn to be quite equal in every pupa. 

These previous precautions would greatly facilitate the opera- 
tion of the fulling mill, where soap, fullers’ earth, and chamber- 
ley + are employed, according as the case may require, to free 
webs from the glutinous stuff fixed upon them by the weavers, 
and from any greaze or oil which may still adhere to them, and 
to assist in compressing them into a proper degree of thickness 
and firmness, Gary yard of cloth wove from yarn completel 
equal, with square interstices of the same dimensions, will shiek 
nearly the same precise number of inches in width and length. 
But when due attention is not paid to the preceding requisites,— 
when the wool is not all of the same fineness,—when the yarn is 
uneven, or of a different size or twist,—or when the weaver ne- 
glects to fasten broken threads, or to propel the woof with a 
steady hand,—in any of these circumstances, the mill cannot 
perform its office aright, and there must be defects and inequali- 
ties in the cloth, which care and skill may conceal or lessen, but 
cannot entirely remedy. Besides strictly observing all these di- 
rections, an experienced waulker ¢ will constantly and narrow- 
ly watch the mill while at work, that the cloth may be regularly 
supplied with the proper quantity of prepared moisture, an 
arrive at the precise consistency that is wanted. When a well- 
wrought web is put into the mill, every intelligent manufacturer 
knows to a mere trifle how much it should lose in length and 
breadth from the operation judiciously conducted, and conse- 
quently the quantity and width of what remains. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that he must allow more or less time according 
to the slowness or quickness of the motion, and the nature of 
the wool. For, as has already been observed, some kinds are 
sooner and more easily compressed and thickened than others. 





* The lay is that part of the loom which pushes forward the woof, 
pod upon the top of which the shuttle runs. 
+ Stale urine. 
} The waulker superintends and directs the fulling-mill. 
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Upon coming out of the mill in this moist state, webs are 
first coarsely brushed with a kind of cards, and next tightly 
stretched upon tenters with hooks till they dry and receive a se- 
cond brushing. In this extended state the smallest blemish may 
be perceived, and removed; and the pieces are either thrown a se- 
cond time into the mill, or subjected tothe shears as their case may 
require. Among all the improvements in the machinery for ma- 
nufacturing woollen cloth, none is more simple and useful than 
that of moving the shears: by water or steam, instead of the hand. 
Several pairs of shears cropping cloth without any visible agent, 
and stopping of their own accord when they reach the selvage, 
has so much the appearance of magic, that in the dark ages of 
our ancestors it might have passed for a miracle, if exhibited by 
a Catholic priest,—and subjected any other man or woman to 
trial and condemnation fcr witchcralt.. In this way, one man, 
with less fatigue, and to better purpose, can do fully as much 
work, in the same time, as four of the best croppers in the 
kingdom. 

There are machines of different-constructions for raising the 
piles, by which, such as have’ escaped the first cropping, are 
detected and exposed to a second, and the operations cf brash- 
ing or raising, and ef cropping, may be alternately ‘repeated, 
tili the pile becomes sufficiently bare and smooth, and the cloth 
receives a polish that will stand the nicest examination both of 
the sight and touch. 

For this purpose, cloth nfust be pressed; and the most ap- 
proved presses are large and strong, with plates all heatéd to the 
same exact degree in an oven, which’ being placed at the same 
precise ‘distance from each other mew the folds, diffuse an 
equal heat through every piece. When the cropping operation 
is finished, and the cloth comes from the press, it should be re- 
placed there ; and the position of the plates should be once or 
twice shifted ; always observing, in renewing their heat, to delete 
the marks they leave in the folds, and to give an uniform gloss 
to the whole piece. ~ 

It is unnecessary to bestow the same minute care and pains up- 
on coarse cloth, because, from its nature, it must soon lose all 
traces of the shears and press, and acquire something of a rough 
shaggy appearance. Being, however, an article of the first ne- 
cessity to the poorer classes in every community, and, in that 
view, of considerable importanee to the public, it should be ma- 
nufactured, though not in a polished, yet in a substantial man- 
ner. ‘The wool, as nearly as possible, shoukd be of the same 
coarseness and well cleaned ; the yarn should be equally. spun 
aud wove; the web firmly milled, thoroughly serubbed and 
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brushed ; the cloth carefully freed from the coarsest piles; neatly, 
but not too barely cropped, and hard pressed, that it may ie 
durable arid thrifty, though cumbrous upon the back, and not 
seemly té the eye. _ Tu, 

Having thus traced the management of wool from its ;rowth 
upon the sheep, through every stage of ‘its progress into cloth 
for the use of man, I take the liberty of submitting the following 
reflections and advices to the serious consideration of those dit- 
ferent classes who are chiefly interested in the subject. 

Let.me begin with addressing the farmers who are the grow- 

‘ers of wool, that fertile source of national industry and wealth, 
and with whom must origiiate every radical improvement in its 
quality and management. Many of you, gentlemen, have the 
merit of gradually introducing a total or a partial change in the 

_ breed of slicep, by which their wool is essentially meliorated in 
fineness and abies of pile. Nor are ye inattentive to the pro- 

“per treatment of it. Your smearers * and clipper’, in general, are 
much more careful and expert, than they were twenty years ago. 
Yet this is only generally, not universally the case. Ye are not 

‘ignorant, that both these operations are by many performed in 
a clumsy, superficial and incomplete manner. Nor can ye deny, 
that ye are all more or less deficient in selecting and preparing 
proper tar and butter for salve; + that some of you cannot be 

‘vindicated from the charge of being careless, slovenly and waste- 
ful in laying it on, and that others wilfully suffer much filth to 

‘remain upon the ficeces, which, in washing, clipping, and roll- 

‘ing them up, ‘might be removed with very little trouble. Now, 
gentlemen, how easy is it for you, who guard against such prac- 

‘tices, to embrace every opportunity of reprobating them in o- 

“thers ? “ Let them be the constant subject of your warm and 
strong disapprobation, and vehement censure, ft a ye meet to- 

“gether and converse at fairs, markets, roups, clubs, weddings, 
and especially at skews of cattle or sheep. Represent, in pointed 
and severe terms, that such mean and unworthy practices, which 
are utterly repugnajsit to the fair character of a British merchant, 
are not less disgraceful to the character of a British storemaster, 
and ‘materially hurtfal to the sale of wool, his staple commodity. 

Could I suppose that stanlers would take the trouble of read- 





* Clippers are those who clip, and smearers those who smear. 
+ Since I wrote the former part ofthis paper, | understand with 
‘pleasure, that several intelligent and experienced growers of the best 
Cheviot, wool, have of late mixed sweet milk with their salve of tar 
and butter, at the rate ef .a Scotch pint to every 8 or 10 lib. of but- 
tey,! and find it contributes to make the wool fairer and softer ta the 
touch. 
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ing this paper, I would with the same freedom, and in the same 
spit, reprehend some of their practices. It is well So that 
they make the mismanagement of one or a few packs of wool, 
a pretence for beating down the price of others, which the 
hhaye no reason to suspect of the same fault. It is likewise well 

nown, that some-of them are in the habit of setting off their 

rk and dungy wool, by a mixture of clean and fair wool of 
the same fineness, for which they sometimes give a nee ice 
than the selling average. Surely their own hearts will tell — 
that sueh artifices are unworthy of fair dealers, and yery preju- 
dicial to the woollen manufacture. Did they ever know or hear 
of a single stapler enriching himself, or gaining respectability 
by having recourse to them? Are not purchasers enco 
to employ against them the same arts, which they employ agaist 
the growers, and to decline offering the real value for good wool, 
because they had been formerly imposed upon by a mixture of 
trash? Their interest and their honour should teach them to a- 
bandon practices so destructive to both. 

The manufacturers in Scotland, who are their own staplers, 
I would beseech to be very careful in assorting their wool; to 
make into cloth only what is precisely of the same quality, 
whether fine or coarse; and either to sell the remainder to others, 
or purchase from them what will incorporate with it into equal, 
neat and firm cloth, Let such of them, as are employed in work- 
ing up the wool of others, resolutely remonstrate against receiy- 
in a few fleeces, or a small parcel of wool of different degrees 
bf eness, from the well grounded apprehension, that they may 


incur unmerited reproach for not making equal and fine cloth, 
when the fault lies in the Jimited quantity and nnenpa) pile of 


the wool.* In other respects our manufacturers need no incite- 
ment to industry and excellence. When able to procure a plen- 
tifyl store of wool, they are sufficiently skilful and diligent in as- 
sorting and manufacturing it. | 

eit in this.and in my_ former communication, there are 
technical proyincial expressions, which may vot be intelligjble 
to English readers, though | have endeavoured to explain such 
of them as I discoyered. It may be proper to add, that the 
terms ‘ brushing,’ ‘ raising,” and ¢ gcrul bing, "are used pro- 
miscnously to denote those operations by which coarse piles are 
removed ; and q/J piles are presented in an erect form, so as to 
be easily caught by the shears. Under Capone names too of 
* brushes’ and ‘ cards’ are comprehended, whatever brushes 
or raises cloth, whether made of hair, wires, a teasles. 


12th October, 1818, | G. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMERS MAGAZINE, 


Account of the Second Trial of a Reaping Machine, Lefore a 
- Committee of the Dalkeith Farming Club. 


As the public curiosity has heen a good deal excited, |by 
the attempts that have lately | made to invent a machine for 
reaping corn; and as the accoynts given in the newspapers of 
the trial of one that took place on the $d September last, in pre- 
sence of a Committee of the Dalkeith Farming Club, have been 

ossly misrepresented, J feel it my duty, as a Member of the 
lub, to give you a detail of what actually was the result of the 
trial, and gn which the Report of the Committee was founded. 

“And here J take the li to premise, that the observations 
I shall make do not proceed from the most distant intention of 
detracting from the merits and abilities of Mr Smith the invent- 
or, a gentleman for whom J have the highest respect, and whose 
character for ingenuity, and ailigres application to the duties of 
his profession, is too well established to require any encomium 
of mine; but merely to correct the wrong impressions which may 
arise from a perusal of the garbled descriptions which have ap- 
peared in different newspapers, of the manner in which his ma- 
chine operated, Sts . 

That the machine performed the work in a satisfactory man- 
ner—and, as was asserted in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
that ‘on comparing what was done by the machine, with ane 
‘ other field in the neighbourhood cut down with the sickle, the 
* stubble left by the former was uniformly shorter, and the corn 
‘ laid down more regularly, than when done by the hand, ’—aze 
positions which will not be admitted by any unprejudiced 
who was present, and who was competent to judge of the work; 
there is, therefore, good reason for supposing that the writer of 
the paragraph inserted in the Courant, is not qualified, from ex- 
perience, to give an opinion on the subject. 

I am far from calling in question the authority of the literati, 
the mathematicians, the antiquarians, the members of the Edin- 
burgh Institute, &c. &c. who attended on the ogcagion, in mat- 
ters relating to their respective studies ; and, on a subject which 
would require deep research and laborious investigation, it would 
certainly be presumptuous in me to enter the lists with any one 
of these sages; but, when the question is, simply, whether or not 
a field of corn is cut in a proper and husbandman-like manner, 
} humbly apprehend, that as much weight should be due to the 
ppinion of one who has bad experience of country affairs for up- 
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wards of twenty years, as to that of one whose knowledge of 
those matters is merely theoretical. 

The members of the Committee, and-I may add, the majori- 

ty of the members of the Club, (I say the majority, because in a 
society consisting of upwards of one hundred individuals, it ma 
naturally enough be supposed that a difference of opinion will 
“prevail) were much disappointed by the issue of the trial. From 
_ the specimen shown last year at the trial of Mr Smith’s machine, 
the strongest hopes were entertained, that the <lterations’ and 
-improvements which had been made would answer the end; and 
‘that this great desideratum in the rural art would, in’a short 
“time, be attained: in a perfect form: Instead, however, of the 
work being perfornied more correctly, the execition was much 
inferior to what it was last year, the corn being so’ imperfectly 
‘eut, and’the stubble left so very long, that unless people were 
-employed to go over the ground again with sickles, to take up 
“the straggled corn, and to crop the stubble, it could: by no means 
“stand the test of rvrat criticism. Infact, it was greatly worse 
than ever was seen in the days:when kemping was in fashion; a 
practice now most justly and universally exploded, in every dis- 
‘trict where modern husbandry is understood and properly prac- 
“tised. tom : 

‘Phe machine was impelled by two horses, in-place of one, as 
formerly ; and was directed by one man, while the horses were 
guided by another. Both men and horses appeared to be fully 
employed ; and it was even doubtful if they could have continued 
-at the same rate for the usual space of half a day’s journey ; but 
this was not ascertained, as, after being at work for one hour 
and a half, the man who directed the machine having reversed 
the-motion too rapidly, one of the pinions gave way, and con- 
sequently puta stop to the trial for that day. During the above 
time, the.quantity of oats cut amounted to two roods and twen- 
ty-six falls, Seots measure. © It will be admitted, that the corn 
~was laid down more regularly than it was at the former trial. 

_ I must confess, Sir, that 1 am one of those who have been all 
along none of the most sanguine in the expectation, that a ma- 
-chine will be invented to be generally employed in reaping corn; 
-and the result of this trial has in some measure tended to strength- 
en'my doubts on the subject. In certain favourable situations, 
that is to say, where the ground is perfectly or nearly level, and 
where the corn is not lodged, it may be possible to operate upon 
it by wsachinery; but in different circumstances, it will be quite 

impracticable. Had any person taken an attentive survey of 
the eouttry at the approach of'last harvest, he wonld have seen, 
that few tiekls were suitable for being cut down by a: machine ; 
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as, owing to the unevenness of the face of the country in gene- 
ral, or to the nature of the soil, which, in many instances, ren- 
ders it necessary to form the ridges with a certain slope, the 

eatest proportion of the land in tillage is much too uneven for 
. purpose ; and, besides, the weather was so genial through 
the course of the summer, that the crops were very much lodg- 
ed, and in many instances lay as close to the ground as if a roll 
er had gone over them. If, then, the result of the trial was un- 
satisfactory, although the ficld on which it was made was welt 
suited for the purpose, may it not be inferred, that matters would 
have been still worse in different circumstances ? 

What I have here advanced, are the sentiments of several 
gentlemen and farmers with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject, whose opinions, were I at liberty to give their names, would 
justly be entitled to respect. Although these sentiments do not 
accord with the accounts which have been already given to the 
public, yet I am confident there is one point on which. both par- 
ties will most cordially agree, and that is, in the tribute which 
the writers of these accounts so handsomely pay to Mr Smnith ; 
and I sincerely hope, that the Club will embrace the earliest op- 
portunity of testifying the sense they entertain of that gentle- 
man’s talents and abilities. Iam, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

lst October, 1813, AN AGRICULTURIST. 

*.* The preceding communication cannot fail to excite feel- 
ings of regret and disappointment ii many vf our readers. 
Though it might be evident, from the first, that no machine 
could ever be constructed which should operate upon a rough 
or unequal surface, or upon grain lodged by, heavy rains, or 
twisted by high winds, yet it would certainly be a most import- 
ant acquisition, if machinery could be applied to that portion of 
the crop of which the circumstances are more favourable. The 
saving of expense by the use of a machine, if considerable, would 
render it the interest of farmers to prepare the surface for it ; 
and where that could not be done, or where a part of the crop 
was lodged, recourse would still be had to the use of sickles. 
Yet if only a third or a fourth part of the crop could be cut by 
machinery, the advantages would certainly be very great, not 
only by the difference in the expense between’ manual labour 
and machinery, but perhaps even still more by the difference in 
point of expedition. For a week or two in harvest, the object 
is not so much to save the wages of labour, as to have the labour 
performed, cost what it may, at the proper season. 

The disappointment, must now be the greater, as’ * the strong- 
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* est hopes were entertained ’ from the trial of last year. We 
wish our correspondent had assi the reason why ‘ the.exe- 
* cution was muck inferior to it was last year,’ i 
as ‘it is ‘ admitted that the corn was laid down more regular 
and also why the maghine was not repaired, and the tri 
The opportunities and ility of the 
Rot (permit us to entertain any doubts of what he hes stated 
some further information would have been desireable. 
the merits of Mr Smith, it seems impossible that there can be 
any dispute; and we shall be glad te learn, that he has beea 
handsomely rewarded for bis in ing exertions, even though 
they should not be ultimately sscomnatel- oa. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
On the Distance at which Trees should be Planted, in Reply te 
A.S. (No, LV. p. 302), 


Sm 
; My attention having been excited by the communication 


of A. S., contained in your last Number, om the subject of 


Planting Trees, I eannot refrain from offering some observa- 
tions thereon—not, however, with a design to present your 
readers with full and perfect answers to the queries therein pro- 
for disquisition ; upon which, as AS has dwelt at some 
» it would have been unnecessary for me to publish any 
opinion on the subject, had his i i tages 
to be between young trees, in ing a plantation, 
not appeared to me to be ed in error ; it is for this 
reason alone, that I feel solicitous to make a few remarks on that 
part of the communication before alluded to. 
Having assisted for a considerable number of years in the ma- 
t of an estate in this part of the kingdom, where plant- 
i formed a prominent feature in its i vement ; great 
part of it being high, rocky, Geil cinhiguilig onion, moor and 
aste land, is adapted to no species of cultivation ; and 
th ably devoted to this valuable purpose. 
Scotch fir, and Beech, have been selected in preference 
to any other description trees; and from 60,000 to 
100,000 of these having been planted under my super- 
{ntendance, I consider myself entitled to from — en 
on the comparative merits of thin and thick planting. The na- 
ture and quality of the soil, on which the numerous plantations 
in this neighbourhood have been raised, being pretty uniform, 
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and‘ composed of a rough, sandy, and in general shallow, gra- 
vel upon grit-stone rock, with a covering of black soil, resem- 
Bling moss earth, but varying in thickness, I have not acquired 
that knowledge of the properties of various soils, to’ qualify me 
to say which is most suitable to each species of forest trees; 
and for this cause, do not mean to enter on that division of the 
siject. But for the information of A. S., I shall observe, that 
on the soil I have described, Larch and Stotch fir, more espe- 
eially the former, thrive admirably well, (as do also Beech, where 
the climate is not tuo severe), except where the black earth is 
of such thickness, as to prevent the roots of the plants from 
riking into the gravel; for wherever that’ is the case, the plants 
soon languish, and die. 

With reference, then, to distance:—Although Tam capes 
fo censure very thick planting as much as A. S, can do, [ stil 
am of opinion, that it.is equally pernicious and fatal to fall into 
the opposite extteme, and leave the plantation too open, and 
consequently too much exposed to the injurious effects of high 
and boisterous winds. It is not, however, possible to establish 
any given distance as a — standard to be alike observed, 
without discrimination, inall situations. The distancebetweenthe 
plants ought to vary, as the situation and peculiar circamstan- 
ces of the ground to be planted, vary. For instance, it might be 
prudent, when forming a plantation on land already sheltered 
and screened from winds, to leave the plants eight Tet apart ; 
but it would be absurd ‘to observe the same rule, when planting 
on exposed and elevated ground, where two very material ob- 
jects to the planter, are, to dispose his plants, so as to enable them 
to shelter each other, and at the same time to ensure a free cir- 
culation of air through his plantation ; for notwithstanding the 
confident assertion of A. S. to the contrary, it is a fact esta- 
blished beyond the possibility of a doubt, that plants will yield 


each other succour and shelter, even in the earliest stages of 


their growth. On the very exposed ‘situations, which have re- 
cently been planted in this neighbourhood, the trees have beert 
— from four to five feet asunder, or at the rate of some- 

ing more than $000 to the acre (statute), which distance has 
been found to succeed well—at the same time affording sufficient 
—— to the plants, and securing to them the benefit of 

e air. 

At a former period, it had been the practice on the same e- 
state to plant double that number, evén on ground situated much 
kwer, and consequently less exposed to die effeets of a severe 


climate. The air being thus excluded from the interior of the 
plantation, the trees were, in consequence of this privation, be- 
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ginning to pine, and would no doubt have suffered considerably, 
ad not relief been afforded as soon as this was discovered, by re. 
— and gradual thinnings, by which means the plantations ice 
n restored to a vigorous and healthy state. Notwithstandin 
A. S. has been pleased to say, that the expense attending a 
thinnings frequently exceeds the original cost of planting, I can 
safely aver, that so far from this having been the case here, the 
proprietor has, besides the restoration of his plantations, been 
amply remunerated for his trouble, -in the sale of the weedings; 
the better sort of which, for the purpose of railing, having been 
sold after the rate of from 7s. to.10s. per score; while the infe. 
rior kind have fetched from 6s. to 20s. a cart load. I mention 
these circumstances, with a view of demonstrating, that the ill 
effects of thick planting may be remedied with the aid of a slight 
degree of attention and trouble in the early progress of the 
plants; and that the. planter need not be deterred from thin- 
ning his plantations, through the dread of incurring. a great 
additional expense, as seems to be the apprehension of A. S. 
Afier all, I cannot however but admit, that the thinnings to 
which I have above alluded, did not take place at the most pro- 
per time—it would indubitably have been better, had the plan- 
tations undergone the operation several years earlier. But the 
most seasonable time having been suffered to go by, was not 


deemed a sufficient reason to ee the thinnings from com- 
c 


mencing when they did ; ‘which having been proceeded in gra- 
dually, and conducted with great care and attentidn, have pro- 
duced the desired effect. 

Supposing the thinning of a plantation to take place at the 
period, when it should first require it, which I apprehend, in 
our climate, would be about ten years after the planting: in 
that case, it cannot be expected, that the sale of the weedings 
would defray the cost of labour in cutting them out; although 
in this neighbourhood, by reason of its proximity to a popu- 
lous manufacturing district, the sale of the young trees cut out, 
even in that stage of their growth, has always proved adequate 
to the expense in labour, This, I am willing to allow, is an 
advantage purely local, and consequently cannot fairly be taken 
into account, in a general view of the subject ; but it may be 
remarked, that although the weedings of a plantation may at 
first produce nothing: still, when the operation of thinning 
shall be repeated, in the lapse of a few years, they will be grown 
to some value, and in process of time, will in their produce 
more than amply repay the planter for any trouble and expense 
which may have attended these operations. Another advantage 
accruing from planting moderately thick, is, that the young 
trees will then prevent eaclr other from sending forth too many 
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lateral branches, and by this means, render unnecessary the 
use of the pruning kuife; and in consequence, prevent much 
of a similar kind of mischief and injury to that which has ge- 
nerally arisen to plantations, from this implement being entrust- 
ed in inexperienced and unskilful bands, as has but too fre~ 
quently been the case, since Mr Pontey’s treatise on forest prun- 
ing, first appeared before the public. 

From what I have here advanced, it will be seen, that Iam 
not an advocate for very thin planting; and in this opinion I 
am confirmed, from feeling a donmal conviction that its con- 
sequences are far from being beneficial to the planter; from 
knowing, that the expense attending the weeding of plantations, 
is almost immediately repaid to the proprietor, in the produce 
of the young trees cut out; and also from being well aware, 
that it is utterly impossible to convert a plantation into timber 
trees, without being at some cost and trouble in thinning, dur- 
ing the early growth of the plants. If A. S. conceives that he 
can raise a plantation, without being at any cost in thinning, 
and really imagines that he can effect it, by setting his plants at 
the very original distance of twelve feet apart, he will pardon 
me for informing him, that he is grossly deceiving himself. To 
scarcely any situation, howsoever protected, do I conceive such 
a distance between plants, as that suggested by A. S., to be ap- 
plicable; but I feel no hesitation in asserting, that should he 
pursue this system on ground the least elevated or exposed, he 
will be merely sacrificing a quantity of plants to no purpose ; it 
being impracticable, under such circumstances, to rear a plan- 
tation, so as to make it yield any profit to the planter, unless 
the plants are set much closer together, than the distance of 
twelve feet. The injury occasioned by planting too thin, wilt 
soon be visible, in the shoots of the young plants sent forth dur- 
ing the summer, dying for want of shelter, in the winter sea- 
son. This evil, if perceived in time, may however be removed, 
by setting a number of additional plants among those already 
aaa so as to decrease the distance between them: But should 
this not be attended to at a period sufficiently carly, the detect 
will not be remediable by any other means, than replanting the 
ground after a different and more judicious method. 

In concluding these remarks, 1. wish it to be understood by 
A. S. and those who may honour them with their perusal, that 
the arguments here adduced in favour of planting moderately 
thick, are intended only to apply to situations similar to those 
whereon these observations are founded, and cannot in fairness 
be construed to relate to places possessing the advantages of a 
warmer soil and milder climate. M. E. 

Eigh Peak, Derbyshire, 5th Oct. 1313. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FATiMER’S' MacazINt.- 


On: the. Soils adapted to different Sorts of Trees, and the. Distance 
at which young Trees should be planted. 


In your last number fot Aigest’ P6815, your cotrespondent 
‘A. S. solicits information ort-the following ‘topics: * Yst, What 
are the soils and sittiations adapted for different trees? 2d; At 
what distance from exch other should’ young’ trees be platited'?” 

The first’ qtiestion; in its present’form, is‘ vastly indefinite ; 
Because apple, pear, cherry, plam, peaeli, nectarine, with all 
other common, and uncommon kinds of trees; are included; arid 
this most obvious acceptation: of the question, renders it very 
difficult to be answered ;—pethaps' it might afford matter for 
too great a portion of your very valuable Mayazirie. 

Tf, however, he intends barely the kinds. commntorly plirited 
for timber in this country, suchas the common varieties of firs, 
elm, ash, oak, cliestut, beech, bitch, sycarhore, willow, pop- 
lar, with the walnut, &c.; then it assumes’a more definite and 
less complicated form; and in the latter acceptation; F feet 
self able, with little labour to answer, by recommending t 

l of Nicol’s Planter’s Kalendar, from page 49 to page 69 
imclusive ; where the subject of soils; adapted to the growth of 
forest trees, is largely Handled. 

But’ soils abstractly considered; ate by no rfieatis a ‘desidera- 
tum with the experienced planter. A soil may be in itself of a 
Sean of ed to perfection a certain kind of tree’; 

t, the contingencies of climate, exposure, and shelter, being 

absent in the Sess ae he determiries not to plant the 
kind which otherwise id have been propier. , 
’ Tt is very cogently observed by your correspondent; that © ih 
places exposed to the sea-breezes, the sycamore-maple, or plane- 
tree, and the aspen, will grow where few others carexist.’ Bat 
there are-many places exposed to the ‘sea-breezés whete the’ soil 
is of a quality fit to produce'to pérfection, far ntore valuable 
timber trees. And: the opposite is‘ also frequently observable. 
But, in respect to situations for plantations, see the above men 
tioned work, page 28, and onwards. 

I shalt now proceed 'to consider of the second question, tame 
ly, “ At’ what distante’ ftom each other sliould ‘young trees’be 
en Here I would a ate they to ‘be plaritéd ? 

the mature of the soil, con with the contingencies of 
shelter and'‘climate, bespeak the situation of prime quality ? ot 
is it the reverse? Further, suppose I had the above questions 
answered to my satisfaction, I would have still others‘ to-put, 
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such as, Is it intended that the proposed plantation shall be 
managed, so as to produce the greatest.quantity of timber, of 
the best quality, in the least time possible? Or, is it intended 
merely as a screen to hide some disagreeable object from a par- 
ticular view? Or, are the trees intended for single ornamental 
plants about a place ? « These, and many more such questions 
occur, aud require to be answered, beiore one could give an 
answer to the question with any degree of propriety ; and I 
would rather. be silent, thgn slapdash give an opinion, without 
knowing the cireumstance of the case. 

Ancient acts of parliament may be cited with great pro- 
priety, in matters of jurisprudence ; because, in matters of mere 
right between man and man, one can hardly suppose a parlia- 
ment, so ignorant or absurd as to determine wrong. But, in 
relation, to the arts, it would be marvellous indeed, if; at the 
very introduction-of them, it should have been able, by its pe~ 
hetration, to supersede all future improvements,—and espe- 
cially,wonderful; if it should have known the best distances at 
which young trees should be. planted from each other. 

Yet, after all, the act, as quoted by A.S., may very proba- 
bly. be correct; for the clause brought forward may have allu- 
sion to the planting of trees for ornament: at any rate, the cir- 
cumstances. of the case not being stated, we ate at a loss to form 
a correct, judgment respecting its propriety or impropriety. 

The case, Looe is rather different in respect to the quo- 
tation from Millar’s Gardener’s Dictionary: he has in contem- 
plation spruce-fir irees, planted. principally for beauty and orna- 
ment, as: single trees. A plantation for the purpose of timber 
treesy does. not appear, in the present case, so mych the object 
of his notice; otherwise, it is likely he would not have advised 
the distance of eighteen or twenty feet. 

Yonr, correspondent is wonderfully fond of thin planting. He 
saysy.‘in making a large wood or forest, the trees OUGHT to 
beplanted,/ar. apart at first ;” but it is difficult to determine the 
exact, jatitude he would allow. to the word * far;’ because, at 
one place,,.he says that .‘ large, well grown trees, will touch 
one another at the distance. of, 20 or $0 feet;’ and, at another 
place, he. seems to thjnk it a little inconsistent to plant (I sup- 
pose) forest trees only six feet apart, when ‘ 30 or 40 feet is 
allowed to a.pear. tree to spread on a wall.’ But, let us sup- 
pose, by the word far, he means the medium of the distance 
aboye quoted, or, $0 feet ; and let us further suppose, a planta- 
tion has. been made agreeably to his advice in this respect, that 
is, with 60 trees ,planted in each Scotch acre, or 900 square 
feet allowed to each new planted tree; and, further, that it is 
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exposed to the sea-breezes ;’—and few arguments will suffice 
to satisfy any one, that the expense of thinning, nay, even of 
cutting the é:nber, will be completely saved. 

No one, however, would say so much if the trees had been 
planted in a very favourable soil and situation. In such cir 
cumstances, they might and would grow to stately single plants, 
which would be much better adapted for ornamenting a place, 
than their timber would be for mechanical purposes ; because, 
in the progress of their growth, from the profusion of‘ air on all 
sides, the branches would invite the juices of the plant, in di- 
rections as ¢liversified as their forms. \ But the multiplied bran- 
ches of a bushy tree, are of trifling value in the estimation of 
the mechanic ; and, were they even to be of some use, the bole 
is, by them, rendered much less valuable to him than it other- 
wise might have been, from knots; to say nothing of the shaken 
and shattered state of the boles of many single trees, when they 
come to be sawn up for use. 

If it is replied,—the branches should have been pruned off; 
then would the pruning have put them in nearly the same form 
in which they would have stood, had they been more ¢losel 
planted, without affording them 7 of the advantages winch 
trees derive from a proper share of shelter. 

A. S. seems very much averse to thick planting, ‘and eveh 
quotes celebrated authority against it. He says, * a celebrated 
agricultural writer remarks, that as soon as a tree encounters ge- 
nerally with its roots the roots of others, it becomes weaker for 
want of sufficient nourishment.’ Now, ‘I understand that this 
same celebrated agricultural writer is brought forward by A. S. as 
saying what he never could mean; nay, A. S. himself brings 
forward an instance to disprove the possibility of the ease. * The 
only large artificial.plantation of Scots fir,’ says he, ‘ that I ever 
observed, which had arrived at a full size, is that of the Fir-hill 
of Colinton, in the county of Edinburgh, which was planted by 
the late Lord ‘Colinton, i believe near a century ago; and the 
original distance of tree from tree, every way, is precisely eight 
feet.’ Now, it.is clear that these trees had suffered nothing 

from thick planting, for they ‘ had arrived at full size;’ and, 
before they could bave‘arrived at any tolerable size, ‘no-one in 
the least acquainted with the growth of trees would deny that 
their roots had generally encountered with the roots of their 
neighbours. 
e roots of a Scots-fir tree, presently’ 20 years of age, which 
“had been planted eight fect from its neighbour, are not confined 
within a circle of eight feet diameter, but have, ere that age, 
extended themiseltes to double that distance ; and if, at the age 
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of 20 years, they will have done so, certainly before they arrive 
at the age of the trees in the Fir-hill at;Colinton, they must 
have extended much farther, and consequently their roots must 
have ‘.encountered generally the roots of others.’ Yet, under 
such circumstances, the fir trees in Colinton wood ,had arrived 
$ at a full size!’ 

The error is not, then, allowing the roots of trees to encoun- 
ter one another, but. permitting too many roots to feed upon the 
soil; and this can be easily prevented by timeous thinning. 

Your correspondent further attempts to illustrate the absurdi- 
ty of thick planting, .by contrasting it with too thick, turnips, in 
be following manner ;—+* But,’ says he, ‘ if turnips are allowed 
to stand too thick on a field, every one knows they soon run yp 
to spindles ; and if ence they acquire that tendency, itis in yaip 
to think that, by thinning afterwards, they will ever turn out 
a good crop.’ Now, every agriculturist will admit. the fact here 
stated ; and I am sure, no grower of timber will deny its appli- 
cation, ‘even to the growth of that article: But while the agri- 
culturist would admit the impropriety, of allowing his turnips.to 
remain too thick for a crop on his fiekls, Ijhave never, known 
one of them attempt to put in the seeds thin enough to prevent 
the future labour of thinning out the plants; nay, experience 
has universally taught them, that turnips, which rise pretty thick 
from the seeds, -haye their growth greatly promoted by their _af- 
fording shelter to one another ; and, if thinned in proper time, 
such turnip-fields universally afford the best crops. And, just 
in the same. manner, every experienced grower of timber, knows, 
that it is necessary, when shelter is ot importance, and whey 
the object is merely to raise the greatest quantity of solid tim- 
ber, in the least time oe to plant pretty closely together, 
and gradually to thin them out, as good management would. di- 
rect ; otherwise (who.would donbt it ?) they will very soon ex- 
hibit the appearance so.well depicted by.A. S. 

I cannot, however, help thinking, that the arguments brought 
forward: by him against.thick planting, would haye applied with 
much greater propriety to the want of timeous and judicious 
thinning; aud I would add pruning. My reasons for being of 
this opinion, may be gathered from the following quotation from 
-his paper: § Yet, even these, when too thickly planted, are, at 
‘ times totally destroyed by snow drifts, ene tree being press- 
‘ ed on another, and the whole borne down at once. .The 
‘* common morbid symptoms of trees planted. too closely on one 
another, is, the plantation grows thin at the ground ; the trees 
in it, and particularly the firs, become naked of branches, 
and tufted at their tops. Aho, they all grow too tall for their 
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‘ grossness. They languish for want of air and nourishment, 
* grow stunted, and die.’ That the gentleman meant from 
these words to reprehend the want of timeous thinning, I think, 
not one of your readers will doubt; for it would be ur:charit- 
able of them to think that he had only one set of words, which 
he applied alike to thick planting, or want of thinning, though 
I fear, it would be difficult to defend him in the above case from 
this sinless infirmity. But however this may be, I affirm that 
the trees above alluded to, could not have been in such a state, 
even though they had been sown as thick as turnips generally 
are, if they had been judiciously and timeously thinned out. 
Nevertheless, being from experience decidedly a friend to 
thick planting, and also a nurseryman, I would by no means 
wish to be confounded with those nurserymen of A.S.’s ac- 
quaintance, who he tells us, indiscriminately ‘ recommend plant- 
* ing from 6000 to 8000 trees on the acre.’ ‘The last mention- 
ed number will very rarely be required, except in such a case 
as noticed in Nicol’s Planter’s Kalendar, pages 29, 31,35; but 
more frequently the half of the former will be sufficient, when 
the soil and situation are favourable, even when timber is the 
object. How then your correspondent came to write, and 
cause to be printed, that * nurserymen recommend planting 
© from 6000 to 8000 on the acre,’ Teednds aecount for, other- 
wise than by supposing, that he either owns, or was conversing 
with them, about some very wretched soil and situation, in 
contemplation for planting; or else, that he has got acquaint- 
ed with some persons, who lately have changed their former oc- 
cupation for one to which-they are utter strangers. 
ut yet, by way of consolation, and especially to show them 
that I have a fellow feeling when nurserymen are attacked, by 
‘your indulgence I shall make a few remarks on the following 
‘very remarkable paragraph of A. S.’s paper; he says  nursery- 
‘ men recommend planting from 6000 to 8000 trees on the 
* acre, which makes the plants stand MucH nearer each other 
* than turnips ought to be allowed to grow.’ Now, it will be 
‘obvious to every one, that 8000 turnips on am acre, allows a 
bout 63 square feet for each turnip, and 6000 allows 9 square 
feet for each turnip; but if we allow any considerable latitude 
“to the word much, which he uses, perhaps it would not be um 
reasonable to suppose that: he contemplated, 11 or 12 square feet 
‘as'a space sufficiently small for his turnips; and even after alt 
‘this, he is terribly afraid that they are too thick, and will grow 
‘up to spindles! 
-~ Now, Mr Conductor, the best farmers I have known, think 
‘that if each of their turnips have a-space of little. more than 
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two square feet, it is quite sufficient for them to arrive at a capi- 
tal size; but if this is the case, it would be very easy to show, 
that an acre would not be overstocked, if, instead of 6000, or 
$000, no fewer than 26,000 or 27,000 were growing upon it. 
Perhaps when A.S. wrote his paper he did not advert to these 
trifling circumstances. E. S. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Answers to * Questions regarding Grass Lands and Live Stock,’ 
so far as they relate to the Dairy. By Mr Arron, Strathaven. 


Sir, 

As the inquiries, instituted by the Board of Agriculture, 
and repeated with sowe variations in your last Number, p. 31, 
seem to me to be well directed, on a subject of considerable im- 
portance; and as | had the honour to be the first, and, so far 
as I yet know, the only person that has stated any thing to the 
Board, or to the public, through your Magazine, on the sub- 
ject of the West country or Scots dairy husbandry; I shall en- 
deavour to answer, “as | can; these Queries, so far as they re- 
gard that interesting subject. 


Question I, * What is the soil, and what the age of pasture, - 


best adapted to a dairy stock ?’ 

Answer.—I1 do not know that proper experiments have ever 
been made to. ascertain the comparative value of old and new 
pasture, in feeding a dairy stock. The old turfs, so much va- 
lued in England, are scarcely known in the dairy districts of, 
Scotland. . 

My opinion on this subject is, that though the milk of cows 
fed on rich old turf will yield more and better butter, yet those 
that are fed on new pasture, where the artificial grasses prevail, 
will, if all things are equally favourable, yield by far the great- 
est quantity of milk, and upon the whole make the best return 
from any given space of land. A dairy cow is fonder of a full 
supply, than that which is scanty, though of better quality. 

Question 11.—* What-is the produce in milk, in butter, and 

in cheese, per cow, for the summer’s grass only ?’ 

Answer,— Perhaps the best of these cows, when well fed, may 
yield, on-an average, about !2 Scots pints per day for 10 or 12. 
weeks, when in their best condition; and from 6 to 8 pints per 
day for the next 10 or 12 wecks; and about 3 or 4 pints per 
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day for three months more, of so; or fromy 1800 to 2100 Scots 
pints per annuni. * 

As to the quality of the milk, there is still greater difficulty 
to speak with precision. .From my own experience dnd obser- 
vation, corroborated by the generality of the accounts I obtain- 
ed in Ayrshire, when I surveyed that county for the Board, I 
am of opinion, that from seven to eight Scots pints of milk will 
generally yield one pound Ayrshire weight (24 oz.) of butter, and 
which sells in single pounds, fresh, at from 1s, 8d. to 2s. per pound 
in towns, and from 1l. 3s. to 12, 5s. per stone of 16 pounds of 
the same weight when salted. I am equally confident, that from 
5) to 55 Scots pints of that milk will yield an Ayrshire stone of 
full milk cheese (24 oz. per pound and 16 pounds per stone) and 
which now sells at from 12s. to 14s. per stone. 

Question III.—* What extent of pasture is required for a 

cow?’ 

Answer.—The diversity of the quality of the pasture, as well 
as of the size of the cows, and of the season, are so great as to 
render it impossible to speak with precision. One acre of some, 
ground yields more food than two, four, six, or cight acres of 
others, on which dairy cows are pastured. _Pasture is doubly 
productive some years compared with others. A large fill fed 
dairy cow will eat much niore food than a small one. Some feed 
their dairy stock, in part at least, ih the byre, &c. On this sub- 
ject it may suffice to say, that a dairy cow well fed, will consume 
probably about one fifth or one sixth mofe than the same cow 
when yell and put on pasture to fattert for the butcher. 

Question 1V.— What kinds of food are required for winter, 

and what extent of land for producing it?’ 

Answer.—The food of dairy stock in winter is oat-straw and 
hay, with dwery small quantity of turnip, to keep the caws from 
being dried up, and some boiled chaff with weak oats, potatoes, 
&c. in the spring, after they have dropped their calves. Mr Ral- 
ston estimates (No. LII. p. 48ST.) the straw at one stone, and 
the turnips at five stones; the hay at one stone English, and the 
potatoes at $6 pound per cow per day, which he values in whole 
at 5/, 19s. 8d. But many others do not give their cows such 
large quantities of turnip or potatoes as he mentions. 

Question V.—‘* What is the additional produce per cow in win- 

"* tert 


_ * This includes the produce both in summer and Wifiter. The ob- 
ject of the set was to ascertain the produce from grass only ; and 
this distinction was desired, for the purpose of ascertaining the com- 


ee advantages of consuming grass by dairy cows; or by fatten- 
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Ansoer.—The produce of a dairy cow, during the winter and 
spring, will depend much on the time she drops her calf. Dairy 
farmers wish their cows to calve from the end of March to the 
middle of May; but some of them calve at other periods. If a 
cow calve about Martinmas, her produce in winter and spring 
will be more than during the summer and harvest; but if she 
calve in May, her produce in winter will be small, and she will 
scarcely give any thing in spring. I have rated the produce of 
a cow, from the sixth to the ninth month afier calving, at from 
three to four pints of milk per day. Some will give a pint or 
two per day during the tenth month after calving. 

Question V1.—* What is the value of the whole produce of a 

cow for a year ?’ 

Answer.—That will vary according to the manner in which 
she is fed—the quantity of milk she yieids-—the uses to which it 
is turned, and the state of the markets. Taking the produce of 
a first rate and highly fed dairy cow, at 2000 Scots pints; and 
supposing it is sold at 6d. per pint as it comes from the cow, 
the usual price in large towns, the total return would be 50, 
if every 55 pints give a stone of cheese, and that bring, say 12s. 
*per stone, the value of the produce in cheese would be nearly 
211. 17s., to which 30s. or 40s. may be added, as that of the 
calf and pork raised from the whey. Ifthe whole milk is churn- 
ed, and a pound of butter obtained from every 8 pints; that, at 
1s. 8d. per pound, and the sour milk at id. per pint, amounts to 
291. 3s. 4d. Milk is bought by one farmer trom another, with- 
in ten miles or so of Glasgow, at 3id., and sometimes at +d. 
per pint, to be churned, and the sour milk and butter sold in 
Glasgow. At that rate, 2000 pints will give 33/. Gs, 8d. Milk 
will bring more than 4d. per pint, when used in feeding veal in 
either winter or spring. It will be attended to, that these are 
given as the greatest returns in milk; that the milk is understood 
to be of good quality, and that it is rated at the highest prices. 
These are no more, however, than have been realized in many 
instances. Where the cows yield a smaller quantity—where the 
qui is inferior—or the prices are lower, a corresponding de- 

uction falls to be made. * 





* The object of this query, was to ascertain, not the value of the 
produce of a single cow, but the average produce per cow of a well 
managed dairy. The best dairies of Edinburgh and Glasgow do not 
average more than from 5 to 7 pints per day through the year for 
each cow, though the best milkers are purchased every year; and 
they are fed at three times the expense that has been stated. As they 
are not allowed to bring calves, but are sold fat, they are not dry for 


two months, or more, every year, as is the case with cows kept in the 
country,—Con, 


i 
. 
: 
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Question VIL—* What is the value of the food ?’ 

Anse:r.—On this subject, I shall 2gain refer to the statements 
of Mr James Ralston, in your LIT. No. p. 430. 

If I were to offer remarks on Mr Ralston’s calculations, I 
would say that I think he has overrated the quantity of turnip 
and potatoes, as few dairy cows get so large supplies of these; 
but the expense of management, risk, &c. seems to me to be- 
underrated. When the prices of the winter provisions are taken 
at the current rates, 1 think 2/. or so, as the value of the dung, 
falls to be added to the produce. 

Questions VIII, 1X, X, and XI—regard the comparative ad- 

vantage of soiling and feeding cattle on pasture. ‘To these, 
I would 

Answer.—Though there is certainly a great saving of food 
and increase of dung, by soiling or feeding dairy cows, as well 
as horses, on cut grass, in their stalls; and though the cows, 
when so fed on tares, clover, &c. will yield as much milk as 
when they are supplied with abundance of good pasture; yet I 
think the health and vigour of the cows would be promoted, 
‘and their returns increased, by being supplied with, say one- 
third, or one-fourth of their food, in pasture, and the rest in 
the byre. The quantity of land that would supply a cow in 
green food used in soiling, must depend on the quality of the 
soil, and other circumstances. All that seems to me necessary 
js to state, that I conzeive the land that would feed three cows 
‘in pasture, will feed five that are soiled. , ‘There are vast ranges 
of pasture of an inferior or medium quality, that will support a 
dairy stock, but is not fit to be cut for soiling. But wherever 
the Ladaes grows so luxuriant as to meet the scythe, by far the 
“neers: part ought to be soiled, either for horses or a dairy 
stock. 

Question X1I.—‘ What soils and pastures are the best adapted 

for milk, for butter, and for cheese, respectively ?’ 

Answer.—The soils that yield the largest quantity of grass of 
a medium quality, are the most proper for a dairy stock, Dairy 
cows are fonder of a full bite than any superior richness in the 
quality of the herbage. New pasture, and the artificial grasses 
‘yield most milk ; that which is old gives the greatest quantity of 
butter, from the same quantity of milk. Moorish and wild 
ground yields the best butter ; but the least cheese. The milk 
of some cows yield a larger pcrtion of butter, and that of others 
more cheese. The milk of all cows yields the richest, and ge- 
nerally the greatest quantity of butter, in summer; and most 
cheese in harvest, in proportion to the milk given. 

Question X111.—‘ Whether is skim-milk cheese and butter, 

or sweet-milk cheese, most profitable?’ 
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Answer.—It is of so little consequence which course be fol- 
lowed, that many who have tried both, are yet unabie to say 
which is the most profitable. | When the sweet. milk cheese was 
first introduced, it sold high compared with the other, and that 
was preferred by those who could make that species of cheese. 
But of late, butter and common cheese have risen so much in 

rice, that many haye returned to that species of manufacture. 

Jhen these come to be overstocked, more sweet-milk cheese 
will bé made. ‘These things always find their own level. Lam, &c, 

Strathaven, 27th Sept. 1815. Witt. Airon. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Agriculture of Devonshire. 
Sir, 

I senp you a short account of the course of crops, and mode 
of agriculture, and some description of the county of Devon, 
if the same be worth a place in your useful publication. 

The face of the country is generally hilly—the roads narrow 
and bad—the soil mostly of a red colour—the deeper the red 
the better the land. ‘There is a great deal of rich land in the 
county; but it is generally unfavourable to the purposes of agri- 
culiure, from the fields being so steep as scarcely to admit a 
wheeled carriage upon them ; and the old custom yet prevails, 
in many places, of carrying out their dung on horses’ backs in 
panniers, and bringing back the hay and corn in trusses tied 
with ropes. Their method of fencing is also very disgusting to 
the eye of a stranger ; they are bauks of earth, raised pyrami- 
dally, beginning at six feet, and some as much as nine leet, 
at the base, and raised to five feet in height, and two feet broad 
at the top; and at the top they plant wood, which is cut eve- 
ry seven years for fuel, as there is none but sea-coal in De- 
vonshire. ‘The climate is so mild, that myrtles, and other ten- 
der shrubs will bear the winters in the gardens; and there are 
some near the sea- coast from six to eight leet high. The Aloe 
that flowers once in a century, is at present growing in a gentle- 
man’s garden, unsheltered by any covering, at the mouth of 
Salcomb harbour. ‘The great length of sea-coast is also an ad- 
vantage, affording an easy conveyance for the produce of the 
Jand, and yielding manure in sea-weed and sea-sand, the former 
of which is an excellent dressing. ‘There is also plenty of lime, 
of good quality, found in-Devonshire: But we must acknow- 
ledge that we are much behind the north in agricultural improve- 
ments ; and it is partly for want of more encouragement on the 


' 
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part of the landlords. The farms are often let by public auc- 
tion, when the highest bidder is declared the tenant, (for it sel- 
dom happens that private offers of taking are made to the old 
tenant); the covenants are made at the time of the letting, which 
are often cramping when a tenant would improve: Indeed it can 
hardly be expected to be otherwise, when so many attorneys are 
land agents; men, who, from their profession, cannot possibly 
be so well acquainted with agriculture, and the necessary im- 
provements thereof. 

The course of crops are,—1. Wheat, with a dressing of lime 
or sea-sand; 2. Barley; 3. Barley, with a dressing of lime or 
dung ; and then Clover and Rye-grass, which lies three years ; 
one of which it is mown, and the others pastured; and some 
farmers give a dressing of dung on the grass. The land is ge- 
nerally broke from the grass about midsummer for Wheat, and 
is.ploughed in single furrows of 2+ inches deep, so as just to cut 
the sward ; it is then cross ploughed, about the same de; th ; 
after which it is worked by drag roller and harrows, so as to 
clear out. the grass roots, which are then raked into heaps and 
burnt; the dressing, if lime, is 12 hogsheads per acre, or sea- 
sand, or sea»wecil, according to the different leases. ‘The land 
is ploughed only once more, and that for seed. ‘The usual time 
of sowing is from the latter end of October until Christinas ; 
in situations near the sea, it has been found not to answer well, 
sowing mach before Christmas. ‘The quantity of seed per acre 
is from 2 bushels to 24, The barley crop has two ploughings ; 
the quantity of seed is 4 bushels ; and when a second crop of 
barley in the same course is allowed, there is a further dressing 
required generally. Most farmers are bound to a certain quan- 
tity of sea sand and lime by their leases per aare, over and above 
the manure arising from the farm courts. The above is the ge- 
neral course in the lower parts of the county, but in higher si- 
tuations, oats are sown instead of barley ; and some take a crop 
of broad-cast turnips before wheat, without any dressing, and no 
more ploughings than for the wheat. The orchards form an ar- 
ticle of considerable profit to the farmer in good bearing years ; 
and the cider made in the southern part is as good as any in 
England. This county has little tythe-free land in it ; and the 
clergy are not behind those of other counties in demanding a 
high payment for their dues. ‘The general rule is to make a rate 
per pound rent, and add to it the supposed king’s and parochial 
taxes, which in the end amount to a round sum. ‘There are sel- 
dom any tythes taken in kind. Every rise of rent furnishes a 
rise of tythe for the clergy ; for they always take care to know 
the advanced rent. Lam, &e. tee HE 

Devonshire, Oct. 1813. A. 
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#0 THE- CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Planting of Potatoes. 

Sir, 

TF you cah spare an unoccupied corner of your useful 
Work, I trust what I am about to say may be serviceable to 
some gardeners like myself; who cultivate grounds thought too 
rich for potatoes. 

Having often planted potatoes in my garden, the plants run 
so much to haulm, and grew so close, that usually I had no 
crop worth taking up. ie consisted of clusters of very small 
potatoes. Wherefore, during these two years past, I have tried 
the American way of planting potatoes, by putting into the 
ground, in the end of April, middle-sized potatoes uneut, placed 
at the distance of two-fect every way from each other ; and thus 
I have raised great crops of very large potatoes, without any 
manure. 

Furthermore, having last spring obtained a piece of a very 
large potato of the sort called prolifiruns, I wished to increase 
the produce of it for secd, and therefore cut it into as many 
parts as it had eyes, (and it had an eye in a hollow part in the 
heart of it, which I thought curious); and I placed the sets, 
eight in number, at the before mentioned great distance of two 
feet; or rather more, every way from each other. I took up 
the produce a few days since, consisting mostly of large pota- 
toes; and, having micasured them, they filled six lippies Lin- 
lithgow barley mieasnre, or above 30 lib. avoirdupois weight. 

17th October; 181%. A GanbDENneR. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments in crossing the Lothian Cows with an Argileshire 
Bull ; and in Rearing Calves with Oil-cuke, as a Substitute for 
Milk. 


Sir, 


Tuoven my experience in breeding cattle has been up- 
on a very limited scale, and does not enable me to speak deci- 
sively of the comparative value of different breeds and crosses, 
yet; agreeable to your desire, you are welcome to make what 
uSe = may think proper of the following details, the substance 
of which has been already communicated to Sin Jonw Sincraik, 
Baronet. With regard to my method of rearing calves on oil- 
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cake, I may venture to speak more positively. I have found it 
not only a cheap, but a very healthy and nutritive substitute for 
milk. 

There are about fifty acres of very inferior land on my farm, 
which, as my lease was negr a close, 1 was obliged to bom in 
grass for four years. As it was utterly unfit for fattening, I re- 
solved to rear young cattle on it,,and, of course, considered 
what description of stock would be most suitable for my situa- 
tion. Besides this land, very little of the rest of the farm is, 
calculated for growing turnip. I determined to try a cross be- 
twixt the West Highlander, and the common cows of the dis- 
trict. Having procured a bull of the best description very near 
four years ago, he was put to two cows, the only ones at that 
advanced time of the season not in calf. The produce was, 
two quey calves, one dropt about the middle of the ensuing 


summer, and the other immediately before the harvest 1810. 
These had both calves by the time they were two years old ; but 
as that was at least a year too early, and as they both promised 
to be good milkers, they were very soon.allowed to go yell, in 
the expectation of favouring their after growth. Last summer, 
by the time they were three years old, each of these queys had 


another calf; but one of them having unfortunately lost the 
milk in one of her teats, she was allowed immediately to go dry, 
or yell, as we call it here, in expectation that she would be fat- 
tened off the grass; and I am happy to see that my expecta- 
tions will not be disappointed ; fur as I hoped, by the cross, te 
get something of the size of the mother, with the aptitude to 
fatten of the real Argyleshire breed, so the cow in question 
has improved amazingly, being now very fat, although upon 
very indifferent pasture for a goog part of the summer. The 
other young cow is a most beautiful animal, short-legued, heavy 
carcase, gives plenty of milk of the richest quality, and is as 
gentle in disposition as could be desired. In spring 1811 I had 
six calves of the cross breed, which, after being weaned, were 
sent to the inferior pasture noticed above: during the following 
winter, viz. 1811-1812, they had turmips sufficient to keep them 
in an improving state. ‘The following summer, 1812, they 
were-sent again to the poor pasture; but as they got into ex- 
cellent condition, the One half of the small lot, being three 
queys, got full turnips last winter, when, by the time they were 
only ¢wo years old, they were fine fat, and accordingly sold to 
the North-Berwick butcher, a man well known in this neigh- 
bourhood for always having only the best of beef. The stots of 
the same lot got a few turnips last winter, and are now ready 
for the shambles. In spring 1812, I had seven calves of the 
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game cross, which were treated exactly as the above, so far as 
they have come; and perhaps there is not a lot of the same 
number in the neighbourhood, superior to these in beauty and 
condition. I do not mean to say that they are equal in size 
to the Berwickshire breed ; but I am pretty confident that the 
cross breeds will get into good condition, where the Berwick- 
shire or other larger kinds would be half-starved ; and that up- 
on inferior pastures, they will leave a far greater profit to the 
breeder, at lesat such has been decidedly the case with me. 

It has often been urged against the Highland breed of cattle, 
as well as against the half-breeds, that from their fierce and wild 
dispositions, they are ill qualified for feeding in the straw- yards. 
To obviate that objection, which in some degree I believe to be 
well founded, I made it a particular rule to tie or bind the 
calves to the stake in the house during the first winter, allowing 
them to get out into the straw-yard during the day; by which 
means every one of them becaine as gentle and quiet as could 
be wished for. 

I shall now state the way in which I rear my calves, before 
they are fit to live upon grass. A quantity of oil-cake (depend- 
ing upon the number of calves) is broken into small pieces, and 
thrown into a tub, upon which boiling water is poured, (also 
according to the quantity required). ‘The whole is then well 
stirred with a stick ; and, when the liquor is sufficiently cook 
ed, the hand may be used to squeeze the cake, the object 
being, to dissolve as much of the cake as the water will 
hold in solution; and this liquor we call oil-cake tea. When 
the greater number of the calves I have reared were about a 
week old, a small quantity of the above tea was added to their 
milk: In the course of ten days or so, by gradually lessening the 
quantity of milk, and increasing the tea, they came to Sets 
nothing but the tea, of which they were exceedingly fond ; and, 
as a proof of its being very palateable, although every calf al- 
luded to above was fed with it, not one of them upon any oc- 
casion ever refused it. And asa positive proof of its wholesome 
nature, and nutritious quality, | never had a calf that died in 
my life, but the whole duievs to my utmost satisfaction. ‘The 
calves were, in general, allowed as much of the liquor, when 
milk-warm, as they could take, which, the same as with milk, 
depends upon the age, size, or constitution of the animal. In 
general, they were weaned when about three months old; by 
which time they would lick up any crumbs of the cake that hap- 
pened to be in the bottom of their dish with great avidity. 

With the exception of new milk, oil-cake tea is certainly 
by far the best food that is ever used in the rearing of calves; 
at least as far as I am acquainted with the subject. Vor al- 
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though I have seen hay tea, linseed tea, &c. applied to that 
urpose, yet, from the great uncertainty of the quality of the 
iquor so prepared, it appears to me these can never be put in 
comparison with the former, which can readily be prepared by 
any servant upon the farm; the only care ee being to 
have always plenty et broken cake in the bottom of the.tub, the 
whole well stirred, and no more of the cake taken out than 
what the water holds in solution. The cheapness of the article 
is also a great recommendation to it, as.one hundred weight is 
fully sufficient to rear three,calves, which at 10s. or even |15s. 
per cwt., is only five shillings Sterling a head. I know that 
none of my stock cost me more; but, although it bad ‘been 
double, still it is very trifling, in comparison to .rearing them 
with new milk. 


East Lothian, September 1813. H. F. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE.FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Cultivation ef Fruit-Trees in Scoiland. 
Sir, 


I wave several times been extremely well pleased -by seeing 
the notice you have taken. of my communicetions in,your valua- 
ble Magazine. At present, 1 mean to trouble, you withthe re- 
sult of some little experignee Ihave had for twelve years past-in 
the culture of {ruit-trees, a subject which .your publication, has 
wery seldom touched upon. ‘Thebad character which various 
writers have given of the climate of Scotland, 1 own,. created.a 
sensation very difficult to remove, when L commenced, my.gar- 
den. ‘We have been repeatedly told, and it has alinost without 

position been assented to, that, in Scetiand, a few of the smal- 
Jer fruits, such as gooscberries, &c. may indeed. be expected.to 
come to :perfection,—nay, even some kinds of apples,and is 
‘but that this.is.the ne plus ul/ra of success: to be camdaakdhen 
our climate. This opinionhas had the sanction of DrJobnson’s 
name, and even that of the best conducted critical review, whigh 
this or any other country can boast of. 1 with regret observed, 
.that it was. assented ‘ that England might be said to produce 

rapes, just in the same way that Scotland might be said to pro- 
om apples.’ This is the substance of the sentenee,..though 
-perhaps not the precise words. This. apparent consent of the 
Scotch, to the belief, or to the assertion, that the climate of the 
country is extremely unpropitious to the cultivation of fruit, is 
.so much the more extraordinary, because we: are universally 
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allowed to be not only extremely fond of our country, but like 
wise very jealous of any aspersion being cast upon it; and be- 
cause we may be easily taken for competent judges, from the 
very extensive improvements carried on in every branch of agri- 
culture, and even horticulture, in Scotland, and by Scotchmen 
in England and elsewhere. Another circumstance renders this 
idea somewhat distressing, which is, that however much the ex- 
ertions of men may improve soil, we can hardly- expect that 
much, if any thing, ean be effected to. make a bad climate good ; 
which made some great agriculturist once exclaim, * Give me 
climate, ‘and I’ll answer for it, that li make soil.’ Indeed, ex- 
cept from the shelter derived from planting, I see no way of 
improving @ bad climate in this part of the world. It is there- 
fore higlily proper that some person should vindicate the cli- 
mate of Scotland from the erroneous opinions entertained of it 
by our Southern neighbours, as well as by some (if not many) 
‘among ourselves ; and perhaps it will be at last allowed, that the 
distracted and impoverished state of the ¢ountry for two hun- 
dred’ years from the middle of the sixteenth century, was a great 
cause of the decline of the cultivation of fruit-trees, as well as 
of many other arts, in Scotland. Before that period, both the 
nobility and the clergy seem to have been great and very judi- 
‘cious ‘horticulturists, as is evinced by the remains of their gar- 
dens, and particularly by the careful preparation of the ground, 
by flagging or paving, and forcing warm, dry subsoils under the 
‘trees, which is of as much effect as a warm atmosphere in ripen- 
‘ing fruit; not to mention the ‘wise selection of such: kinds of 
trecs as answered best with the soil and climate of the country— 
‘many of which are still held in high repute ; and the excellent 
choice of situations most conducive to success in rearing fruit- 
trees, and ripening the produce. 

I shall conclude, without any more argument, by stating the 
‘kinds of -wall-frnit which have, for six years past, yielded well, 
and ripened perfectly with me, taking the names from the list 
of ‘Messrs Whitby and Brames, Jate of Old Brampton, near 
“London, now of Fulham, who-furnished the trees, -viz.-Ona 
south wall—the Barrington,* Royal George, Royal Kensington, 
Vanguard, Noblesse, Avinthroides, and Millet Mignon peaches. 
The early Anne peach ripened likewise ; but it is a poor fruit, 





* Seven years after planting, I had about 40 dozen ripe peaches 
from each of two trees of this kind. I saw far inferior fruit, Septem- 


ber 1812, selling in-Covent Garden market, at Is. and Is. 6d. each, 
The juicy cling-stone kinds of peaches (of which this is onc) are 
best ; the mealy ones:are of no value. 
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and therefore I threw it out; and the Feton de Venus, though 
it bore large beautiful fruit, did not ripen. The only kind of 
apricot I planted was the Moor Park,’ which bears largely, and 
ripens perféctly: Though, Ebelieve, it is among the latest of the 
apricots, ‘this year it ripened fruit 15th Au 

All the kinds of nectarines F planted, were sent’ by Messrs 
Whitby & Brames, and they likewise have yielded well, and 
ripened most’ perfectly, large fine flavoured and beautiful fruit. 
Nonpareil golden pippin, Ribstone pippin, Lethinton pippin, 
and: Golden rennets, have constantly ripened remarkably large 
fine fruit on a south wall. , 1 have found no pears * answer in 
bearing, and ripening, and quality, equal with the Jargonel for 
summer use, and autumn Bergamot for winter use. Nor have 
I tried eny plums, except the Green Gage: Those pears and 
plums ripen well upon eastern and western exposures, . The 
cherries I have found the most advantageous, are the large 
White-beart, Fraser’s tartarian, Ronald’s cherry, Adam’s crown, 
Mayduke, and Graphion; they ripen on any exposure, though 
not so well perhaps on a north wall. “The apples I have found 
‘to answer, best as standards or espaliers, are the Crofton - 
thinton, Oslin, Hawthernden, Summer Strawberry, Cats-head, 
Red and White Calville, Corpandu, Matchless, Pearmain, Roy- 
-al Pearmain, Summer Nostreak, I!olland pippin, Russel’s lea- 
thepcoat, Janct Sinclair, but above all Wheeler’s russet, which 
thdogh not a great yest will. probally be found the best 
winter eesing apple of all. A great many other kinds have an- 
swered equally well. + ‘Those who are very fond of gooseberries, 
-will perhaps find the old Scotch sorts, such as the small hairy 
deep red, the small green, and small smooth yellow, far pre- 
ferable in point of flavour to the new large kinds, which are 
often totally insipid, and the. introduction of which I think far 
‘from an improvement. 

I have furnished these remarks, partly because a climate which 
can bring sych fruits as I have stated to perfection, cannot be 
esteemed ungéhial; and perhaps persons planting gardens may 


* T have had many other kinds, such as the pear D'Auch, the 
Virgaleuse, the Gansel; and Summer Bergamots, Cressane, Chau- 
mentille, several. Beuves, the Colmar, Wilding of Cassoy, Bonchre- 
tien, (which bear well; and will do for baking), &c.; but I had fo 
satisfaction from them, either on a wall,‘ or as espaliers. I meant to 
try the Doyen, or Dean’s' pear, as I have read a great character of 
it in some late publications. ; 

+ The above fruits; and others, have long been cultivated. with 
suceess in the Culloden gardens at Dochfour and Drakie, the pre- 
perty of Lachlan MacIntosh of Raigmore, all in one parish, 
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avoid disappointment in adverting to the selection of fruit trees, 

as several circumstances are to be considered ; particularly, as 

to what kinds are best to the taste; what kinds will ripen their 

fruit or not; and what sorts will bear fruit in sufficient quantity 

to answer expectation, I am, Sir, Your Constant Reader, 
Inverness. shire, 8th Sept,.1813. 





_ FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Method of Atiracting Rats and Mice, and taking them alive. 


Mr Baoat a farmer at Thrixton in Herefordshire, has at 
last pub ished. his method of destroying rats ‘and mice; and as 
we understand that he has received'a public reward for the dis- 
covery, there is every reason to suppose, that the means he has 
adopted are effectual. We therefore propose giving an abstract 
of the plan he has recommended, as ahy mode of destroying 
such pernicious vermin cannot be too generally made known. 
_ The first object to be attended to is the trap, which differs 
but little Pony the corhmoh box-trap,. The size, most approved 
of by Mr Broad is two feet long, eight inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, inside measure. IF it be either longer or mere 
narrow, the rats will not enter it so frecly; and if it be shorter, 
the danger of their escape aiter having entered, and of being 
tue he the falling. doors, may be increased, In each door 
there is a graté, made of iron wire ; for the old rats would soon 
destroy either brass or copper... This grate should be 4 inches 
wide ; it,is intended to attract the rats when taken to the licht, 
and to prevent their Unt a: parts. of the trap with their 
teeth. The bridge upen whic rats tread, to occasion the 
falling of the doors, should be. made of ‘tin, or very thin iron 
plate, about, 6 inches wide, and 4 broad, so a$ to-extend nearl 
across the inside of the trap... And the neck of the bridge should 
be made of a light slender bar of iron, about two and a half 
inches long, so.as to, extend about, two-thirds of an,inch beyond 
the external surface of the swe of the trap,. for. the purpose of 
setting it. A thin plate of iron, or tin, should be nailed up- 
on the inside of the aperture through which the neck of de 
bridge passes, otherwise the rats will soon spoil the trap, by en- 
larging that passage. The end of the.bridge opposite to the 
seek must be suspended about half an inch from the bottom or 
floor of the trap, by a single loop of irom wire attached to a 
hook fixed in the side of. the trap; by which means the bridge, 
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being very loosely suspended, will move with the slightest pres-’ 
sure upon either side of it, and the trap will be made to strike 
by the weight of: a'small mousey 4/6.) 

The trap’should be made‘ of'elm; ‘birch;»or poplar boards, 
which are without seent. *'The wodd: should ‘be well seasoned, 
otherwise the boards will be subject to warp, and the doors, in 
consequence, will not fall perfectly. +: 

~ As soon” asthe traps are prepared, the most prope? ahd con- 
venient places for setting them must be sought. These: are 
either close to their holes, where animal is’ less timid, or 
where they are known to come regularly for their food. .| Where 
a number of convenient and proper places for setting the traps 
can be had, ‘it is advisable to set a considerable number of. en- 
gines to workat onee, ‘so that much destruction may be made 
in a short time; for though, wherever proper attention is' paid, 
every ‘rat: will be:taken, still, when their number is for a’ |] 
time slowly diminishing, the survivors ee suspicious ;/and it 
will require, in taking a handred rats, more trouble 
to destroy the last five; than the aa ninety-five. Few si 
tuations, howevery require more than ‘half a dozen of traps. 


The inaterials for attracting rats are, | st, the oibof carraways ; 
and 2¢, good pale malt, ground for brewing, and not discolour- 


ed in the drying. : ; 
The proportion of the oil of carraways to the malt ‘appears to 
be needs 1 to i we . - 
uch caré must en in ing and setting the traps ; 
and the most trifling déviation Rom the Following icerhetionn; 
will often destroy all chance ‘of success. | Be provided with as 
many ordinary trusses of sweet cleat straw’ as. you ‘have traps, 
and take from each truss a! ‘bundle, about as much, when 
compressed in the hand, as an inch in diameter. Then 
take a small vialbottle, the of which is about one-third of 
an inch wide, and which contains ‘half ‘an ounce of ‘oil of‘ catra- 
‘ways } invert the bottle upon the _— of\ your ‘hand, and ‘then 
return’ it-toits former ‘position, ‘letting no more of ‘its contents 
et en ‘that which ‘has ‘adhered’ to the hand, whilst the 
bottle has’ been ‘inverted.’ Rab your hands: then well together, 
and draw the straw through them, ‘bending it so ay to’render it 
soft and flexible. Let it then be placed Jengthwaysjin the trip, 
and laid smoothly and evenly to cover the bridge, and every part 
of the floor of thetrap, regularly. Then take five half-pints of 
the malt ; place itin a large basin § invert uthe-vial 6f' theoil of 
carraways upon? the! pahn of the hard; and:take:fiom itothe 
«juantity which adheres as alrvady directed; rab‘the:liands to- 
gether so as to spread the eil of carraways regularly:ovér them: 
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then take up successive portions of the malt in each hand, and 
,subsequently, with both hands, rubbing it between them, that 
every part of it may be equally scented. ; |Much accuracy is here 
necessary ; for ifthe ¢qmantity of! the)oil of carraways be too 
great, the rats will not touch the:max tilb the scent is partly 


ne off. 
oi about half a pint of the malt bethrowm into-each:trap, by 
the hand: of the person who. has:prepared it, scattering it:rather 
regularlyiover every part of; the floor. Place:the traps then in 
the situation where they are to» remain, \and:secure the doors 
from falling, by placing: the pin just at the height: they: are to 
stand, when the traps are set. Divide each truss of! straw into 
half; aidozen: parcels; and put a band! round:each;: placectwo or 
three:.of: these at each end) of every trap,:and sprinkle.a few 
loose straws over each, so as in some. degree to conceal the:traps 
from the eyes of the:rats::. If the. room contain any furniture, 
or trunk. of any kind, let the traps be set» bebind:it,) if! itistand 
near the -holes by which the rats enter; or:move the furniture, 
that it.may partially conceal the;traps ;: not»so much,: however, 
but that: the person who attends to then» may be:able:to! see whe- 
ther they have struck or not,: without approaching: very close to 
them::. The morning is the most eligible ‘time for this. part of 
the process: And whenever the doors of the rooms:in which the 
—- set; can with convenience be kept locked, it should be 

one. j 

The: following morning: the, traps may! be looked:at; and if 
the rats bein any degree:namerous, the whole of the malt will 
generally be eaten, and the scented straw entirely taken away. 
These must be them prepared:asybefore, sand replaced according 
tothe preceding directions; and ,the traps; and trusses ‘of straw 
must be left as exactly as. possi e order they wete at first; 
for the rats are suspicious of th tdnnovations\» 

‘Fhe floor of the traps mustibe:kept constantly covered with a 
proper quantity of scented straw 5 for althougls the chief attrac- 
tion to the rats appears to be the combination of the scent and 
taste of the oil Pee ater ete of the malt ; still .' 
appear to be very hight ified »by the perfumed: straw, an 
where they can be stenalinds they will be seen: to move about it 





with much apparent pleasure. 

After three: portions of the: prepared malt, which have been 
put into the:traps, have been eaten in as many successive days, 
the rats wilt have acquired sufficient confidence to enter the traps 
without distrust, catching them may: them commence: but 
the: traps must be previously baited again, and the straw, if 
wanted, be renewed; and: — thing must be made to appear, 

9 
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as nearly as possible, in the situation it was, before the traps 

were set. In baiting them, the hand of the person who has 

been — thie' malt, ant+whichwill of course, be strongly 
scented, must ‘dlone be introduced: inite‘the traps. « 

The morting is generally the’ best tithe to démmetive catching, 
as the rats'may be moxt: conveniently take ont'daritig'the day ; 
but ifethéy have’ been ‘harassed: arid’ are iin onsequettce by. 
— or perhaps nene, will enter the traps till the apjiréach of 

Where’ 'they‘are riot’ acciistomted*to mitch noise of ‘any 
kind: they ‘are oe bat in gréat towns; whert they 
= aceystonted to noite every kind; miedo den régaivdiess 
oO it.’ ise © Paw > hayot 

To take’ the tits from: the’ and ‘rather wiedtet 
bag, madt'of sotne thi aaas admit a moderate 

 difight, puic te cttied and into this the ‘rats will 
be diiven ‘from the’ traps’ by introducitig a slender stick 
the wie grate! at one’ ‘and! wen 
door “at the ‘other end: to which the with omy, am 
other operation, the hand must not, ‘on aaa ane 
ince the ape utiless it be previously scented ;' ‘vise’ no 
further success‘ must be expected + even the ‘part of the little stick 
which’ is inttrodteed ‘through the of she'deor, Giight never 
to be touched ‘with ‘an hand.: 

Particular care. ‘hiust’ taken hot to tratt the rats in taking 
them from the traps; for their cries never fail to aden 
and ‘distrust toll in the vicinity, et marae Bn nr 
more being taken within’ the succeeding ‘twenty-four hotirs +’ 
po therefore ‘be proper to take the rats to:some distance to de- 

thert.'' "The greatest of precaution should also be 
essa 

have gene 

er 1 ee other, pd 9 do not’ seenr at’ all capable of ‘in- 
forrnknig eticho thereof a een aa URRY ‘or he 
‘traps =~ have a sett ‘of ansaeet 
malithiowhi betsidieen each ‘day,’ and it’ will towncatete ‘to Te- 
anew the scented straw once! in fiveor tao ‘tis always ad- 
vantageous to take’ outthe ‘rats‘as ‘soon we possible after the traps 
have ‘struck; and therefore when” the rats are numérods, ‘and 
have enteréd ‘the traps’ freely; it will not be’ eligible to tet them 
remain set, ‘when: they are left for the night; because fw rats 
only can be taken by’ the traps diiting the night; when they ‘are 
not attended, -and ‘tire ‘remailider ‘come. itivre boldly into! the 
traps the nextday,’ if they haveYhad ‘full libértyto'enter the 
traps during the preceding-night’ repay ‘than 4f, daring 
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the same period, they have seen one of their companions la- 
bouring. in vain to break through the bars of his prison. But 
when the number remaining\is wells bas apa the (lestryction of a 
few rats comparatively, mportant, y, wewain set dur- 
ing the night,;,,and .it,.will Pass aie pen tht 8 a tats 


having ,been.« by. the 199). OF 
suspic oie, will, pot aha the pe Samp allt oe subi en when 


ot IB, QWIety yeh) |) 

iabers be any “eats, about, the, housey or, buik 135, where it 
is Sand to take the rats by, the Leite EOE ose should 
be previously confined, on,taken away ;.for they. will otherwise 
often-approach, and sometimes enter, the traps; and wheu one 
is taken, it communicates a sect, to, the trap, which will x ender 
it wholly,useless, till it-has been exposed some time to, Ae and 
rerscented.. Dogs should also be preyented. from, apprpaching 
the;traps sand no person, except, those, ryed previdusly in 
haiting: and. setting them, should be permitted to, touch them 5 
for),amimals of many, kinds, probably, dissing individuals of 
we human species, from_each other, by thei: scent.and smell 5 
and the rats, after parc.of, their number have, tetly,, Will 
sometimes take alarm ata styanger 5, “e nd, it-will Ane phe 
accounts be desirable to select.such places; hy locke she. traps 


ever that is practicable, ,as,can,be scour a 
«lier dcicledeasiots of Mice, pers wang Rtosto are re- 


commended, ,.. 

The: trap ta.be,ased for tbat purposes, is.similar in, canstruc- 
tion.to, those recemmended, for nats, butsouch, smaller, being 
only 73, Sabet lena lon ng $410 wit and,3xanches high, in- 
side.,measure. .A dozen of , traps, if constantly set, and 
properly attended to, will be,t fully aglequate so keep. aiwery 
extensive house and grayaries, wholly fnee Seow, mige,, and, to di- 
minish. greatly their numbers,in the barns of the tarmer,,, For 
the ,Jatter  purpase, however, teaps; capable of taking many at 
once,.or of perpetially acting, might prebebly be inyented,.and 
employed with much agen for the mouse, whit aie 
ed me is a. very, simple anne » and. is yery,powextully, attract~ 

aod ga which will begecommended..... 49a, bait 

tr in field FRG jake, about. balf ap ounce 

aes without, burning j in and.then 

Pan it,. anestin Sent ry a feather, or, the, potat of, the eFingers 

eit quantity, of, oe rapAe: ays, one, sanths a 
aanicht ik for each he bait, thus, pre At 

ve pakanenn tha os a whilst waxm, .aud two mes 

pikes,.sttquld ee ri xeceive and. hold, it. When the 

aps, axe toi be.set,im, nt alate ox forcing house, where the 

short-tailed field mouse often does much injury, it will be pro- 


per to place a piece of earrot under the scented cheese; for this 
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mouse, the only remaining mischievous species, is not fond of 
animal substances, though it appears as strongly attracted by 

oil of carraways, in combination with its favourite food, as any 

of its congeners. . In buildings of every/kind, the trap will suc- 

ceed best if placed close against a wall,’ and at‘a'sinall ‘distance 

from the passages th which ‘the mi¢e are supposed to enter, 

as recommended, for’ rats; but it will not be nevesstry to mask 
the trap at all, nor to bait it previously to being set.) 

_ In a case where so much ‘precision is sea’ as in taking 
rats, the causes of failure aré numerotis': the oil of ‘carraways 
may not have been pood of its -kitid’: the’ malt» may not have 
been proper: and it is'the scent of this substance, in combination 
with that of the oil-@f eartaways, which appears to attract the 
rats. Even the quality of the straw is very important; for as the 
oil of carraways’ must bé used in an exceedingly ¢mall.quantity, 
it is. easily overpowered, ‘But the evidence which the author 
has adduced of his own success, he trusts, is unquestionable; 
and he has no doubt, that any person who attentively follows 
these directions, will not be disappointed. Fa 

The annual value of the crops of wheat and oats, alone, of the 
British European empire, cannot be less, the author observes, 
than 25 millions sterling ;, and of this, at-least, one fiftieth part, 
upon, the lowest ion, is eaten or destroyed ‘by rats and 
mice. The: public loss therefore, ‘in these articles i 
least 500,000). per annum, exclusive of the d 
ships, in eaten: nd ee a modded ao vlan, 
vantages to be derived therefore from the‘ i i 
can hardly be sufficiently estimated. - © yf! 
Copy of a letter from TA: Knight, Eaq of Downton Castle, 
' to, the Rev, J. Duncumb, Secretary: to ‘the Herefordshire 

Society. ° is ii a : 


Dear Str, ss Db wnton Castle; Feb: 18; 1872: 
-_Iw compliance with the wishes of the Agricultural Society of 
Herefordshire, Mr Broad of ‘Thruxton has been here to afford 


me an witnessing “the ve rdin wers 
Ucicivwkay wap oscbbotababitacr cf Slosanadsaue LA aor 
éd him. to pert int aesendin g or taking rats; and I am happy 


in besa aie rm, you, tliat his success has ‘beeti most com- 
plete, i he had to contend with more’ than’ ordinary diffi- 
culties. The rats Re: house ae ates ad riot’ 
merous; they had been much’ har . 

been killed; and the remainder rendered’ shy and’ 

= as t cy ‘bal anne Peele 

they were ope well supplied with | 

imagined that uid these Telenor they could only be tak- 
en at-night; but Mr- Broad desired me to appoint any hours of 





, Rative sagacity, and to enter the traps wit 
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the day which were most convenient to me; and by my appoint- 
ment he commenced his operations about the middle of the day 
upon Thursday last, the 12th. 

Five box traps, nearly of the ordinary construction, being set, 
were examined by’me about two o’¢lock, and ‘the five traps con- 
tained fifteen rats... These were taken out, and ‘the traps in suc- 
cession sel again; and as soon as I ‘had’ seen’ the’ rats Killed, [ 
returned again to the traps, when I found the fulliig’ ‘Addrs of all 
down, and seven rats enclosed : Upon these ‘being taken’ away, 
the traps were set again, and within Jéss than 20 minutes nine 
more rats were taken 3 when the traps were removed to'bé bait- 
ed again. During the succeeding 36 hours, ‘the rats coitinued 
to,enter the traps, though more slowly; and upon Saturday morn- 
ing 59 rats had been taken Mr Broad then’ returtied home, 
leaving the traps properly baited, and informing me that’ he be- 
heved. the. extensive drains about my house and buildings ‘still 
contained ten or a dozen rats, which would come to the traps ; 
and, within the succeeding 24 hours, eight moré rats,’ taking 
in the whole 67, were taken. Subsequently’ not’a single tat has 
been seen or heard about my house; and all my ‘people agree 
with me in thinking, that not one remains alive here.’ Séme of 
those destroyed were young ; but much the greater part were 

ery large and well fed, abd apparently very old. 

», # here appears to be no difficulty whatever in the mafiagement 
of the traps, or skill required to make them} and J cannot bit 
give my opinion decisively, that, by the means Mr Broad em- 


ployse rats may. be, epger almost all circumstances, effectually 
€ 


stroyed in a very few days: and I believe this species of animal 
might be almost exterminated, for they Pa lose ‘all their 
the blind stupidity 
of moles... Lam, dear Sir, &c. - &c. - 
co"“"THomxs Axonew Kxi16ur. 





" POR THE FARMER’S"MAG AZINE: 
Worked Oxen.compared, with Horses, 
From the AgricuRural Survey of West-Lothian, by Jasxes Trorara. 


As to the question concerning thé cothparative'advantages of 
employing horsés and oxen in agricultural labour, the writer of 
this report can say little from his own observation or' experience. 


Having applied to an ‘intelligent fatmer int ofte of ‘the most fer- 
tile ot best cultivated distticts of ‘Scotlatid, ‘ahd who for many 
years has employed a proportidn both ‘of Horses ‘tind oxen in’ the 
labour of. a very extensive fatm;' he 'réceivéd ftom him the im- 
portant communication of that subject which is subjoined to the 
following querics that were proposed to him. 
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Queries. 
1. ‘What rorret® oF oxen are tae to perform as much 


wk J two 


‘ate oe. He A horses dine: oxen. when first 


Pe to te Mattes 
. 3, How st oxen « ‘caliito-lbg ‘em- 
ployediin the dra gh ath eT 


4. Wat maybe! Me av y Of a horse 
and of ‘ati 6x ney es mot 

5. Teain' a ane De suv ladde from 
work than’ whew te he bap bee eaplyed he init, anid! how much 


aay es oes eanpioy oxen in any other Brach ot 
6. ‘Esat sui te oxen in other . 
cultural ee besides that of ploughing ? sat 
7. Is a driver, besides the ploughman Mecessary to 
oxen eniplogad in thé plough ye Pinar a 
8. Is the.untractableness of oxen.an objection.of aby inipott- 
prove being employed in the draught, anddoes not the 
ants against pes oxen in the. pranget ene 


sa ir untractableness 
vate oa one work-hogse in twenty’ ‘anfiually lost) on an average 
death; or,how. inany mere oriless? “What prapor~ 
ona iy eb oxen may be annnally lost by untimely death 5 
are oxen more or. Jess subject than horses to occasional dis 
TS; and thereby P) endened oftener, or not so often, uns. 
fit ir psual a wate 
10,15. the expense of the nombet of oxen. rechinibn 
to perform, the same, a with that of two horses, greater or 
less than the, expense of feeding two hérags § and how much 
Beater or less ? ? then a 
pposing it.i, at proper to em oy oxen in 
ur, what, proportion, may it be sivable to caintog 
on a fatm which requires ten teams to do the whole Jabour ‘of it; 
and.on. a rte Peet pane aban ruins three Set are re- 
quisite, should any proportion of oxen be employed 
12. Beso ‘eutan state any observations, not referred to 
in the querjes, Which may ocour to. you, mapasingsne eearenee 
er Rovcizesbee af ares oxen in aes 
“J shalligie. yous ices me of my manner of 
working oxen for areca twerity yea of 0 thie Way and 
expense of and leave en to de af the propriety 
of sensei. # part of farmabour 
*¢ From the first of inesabaee oe or as a aae Pai ‘the’ harvest is 
over, until the end of May, to whieh time we now coumtriye to 
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make the Swedish turnips hold out, their constant food is straw, 
with afeed of turnips evening and morning. Haythey never taste, 
except a smafl quantity in the field, in winter, whilethe plough- 
man eats his dinner. in spring, ‘they;come, anjthe middie 
of the day, at the same time with the hprses,,end,then, t 
a few eines crude ot the hay. ith this. fee eitbekee 
in exevllept condition, and are capable of doing, a,great deal of 
work. “in the sumu\er.anonths, they, get cut grass an the shed, 
between yokings, or during the hours of eee eee and 
ape arn inte a pasture field through er They imight 
ertainly be Kept‘at less expense, if constantly, fed with cnt grass; 
but, 1 think they thrive better, when allowed to go/atilarge.in the 
sig thine : ta tilt esbiaod dol Tek 
I shall take your queries in their order, asinearly,as may be. 
.. Lhold three oxen equal to perform thesame work that 
two horses will do., For the eight months in which ‘they are 
fed with turnips, they keep. up. with the- horses without: diffi- 
culty, They are regularly changed,'.so that (except’in spring) 
every ox works four days in.the.week: Two oxen out of three 
are.cgnstantly in the yoke, except.in frosty weather, when T gene- 
rally employ the plough men. in filling carts with dung, which is 
then taken out of the farm-yard, and laid up toa dunghill in any 
situation which is judged. -to be uiost siiitable. -On such ‘occe- 
sions, the oxen are laid idle in the straw-yard, * and ‘then they 
get only one feed of turnips a day—not that I think they would 
met answer to draw in carts, but I have never had any adapted 
to them, because I find full employment for the men who drive 
them as above mentioned. In frosty weather, or mileed in any 
weather, may also be) .usefelly® employed tin’ drawing in 
thrashing-milis,:in--every situation where; these are wrought by 
animal power. » Belerd | gon spe iebuctractet 80 as_ to' go by 
water, the whole.of the crop-of one. of my’ farms; for several 
years, was thrashed» by thrashing¢miliss wrought by oxen. I 
found their pace far mere equal and steady than that of* horses. 
In, summer, when oxen are fed with yrass only, they certainly 
fall much short.of horses-fed with gras¢ aad corn, -bat tis deti- 
ciency is fully compensated by the work of the extra oxen in the 
spring ceeds for, from thetime*when I begin to sow spring 





*,* Whenever oxen are laid idie, a greater share.of thedabour must 
be, thrown upon. the. horses, than would haye-been requined of them, 
had all the teams been worked by horses, eventhough their drivers 
should be thought to be as profitablyyemployed in‘ filling carts as in 
working with their teams,» Cony 
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wheat, I always keep the whole constantly at, work, till the seed 
grain of every,kind,is deposited,in the ground. * 

2. I always train! my foxen.to, work after harvest, when about 
three years and a:half.old, asid the horses nearly at the same age. 

3. Ishall not.say.howdong anox might, be wrought to ad- 
vantage, as. L) seldom keep them more than three, neyer more 
than four years from the time when they begin to be employed 
in the drauglit... Horses, barring a¢cidents, do not fall much off 
for twelve ‘or fourteen” years, from: the time when they are first 

San tlaid-under work, is si from Lah to 
orge, at. the san » is WO ‘om, 30/,, 

$51.3. and, at the end of mane faerie frém the time w 8 
he begins to work, if free from blemishes, he is worth from 40. 
to 45h. gileer oe MAS 5 Luh > i . str ¥ 

5. The — selected for wor and one set apart to pain 
mediately fed, are e value at time. ° 
not always pick cuttthe tafa * There is something in the gait 
and form! of these animals'that denotes superior agility.and vi- 
gout. ‘ These-I always make choice of for work, without regard 
to their size.» In general I find they improve each at the rate 
of 2/. per annum during the thrée years in which they are em- 
ployed in the draught. Consequently, an ox werth 161, when 
first put to work, may be ‘sold: at: 211, when laid off. work, if 
there is no material change in the markets. The oxen, which 
I do not train to work after harvest, are always fed with turnips, 
and generally sold in February or March following, from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds or guineas. The draught oxen are laid 
off work in the beginning of harvest, and off at the age a- 
bove mentioned, from 30), to $5/, or guineas. From this, it 
may naturally be inferred, that the profit on feeding the work 
ox for the last'six months,’ is considerably than that on 
the idle ox. "This, howevér,“i#hot the case,’ because the work 
ox consumés daily ‘at least one-third more turnips than the idle 
one. ; , Pa ASS) DOE NBER 1 

6. This query is ‘partly answered in’ No. 1., and will be more 
‘fully answered in Nos.\10/ 8nd 11 ‘Sinee I left off using oxen m 


the th s are ed only to plough and harrow.+ 

7. The Dbraghtnan tavssinty bode pe Tack ne driver be- 
ing ever employed, except during # fewdays when the young oxen 
are training. Young horses’require the same attention. 


* In this case, the wages of the extra ploughmen should have been 
brought into aceount.—Con. 

+ Ploughing and harrowing is only a part, and often not the larg- 
est part, of a farmer’s labour —Cayy-) » 
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8. When I first began to employ-oxenin'the draught, I found 
it up-hill work, “partly from the prejadice of my servants, but 
more from want of method. I now-find jittle wore difficulty in 
the training ‘or in the employing of oxen than ‘of horses. In 
eight ‘or ten days; they are“ gefierally’so" tractable, as.:to be not 
only driven by the ploughman, but to carry him to and from the 


field. me 9 

rn af account which I have kept for more than-20 years, 
I find tliat T have lost about’ I horse in 27:annually, “by accident 
and sudden distempers to which they ate Jiable.. Since I began 
to use oxen in the draught; I or we a fewer ‘than ~ 
trained for that purposé; and put them to every kin 
of dradgery, oe dhere I think ‘he run. any risk, tah as 
breaking up rocky, mossy, and steep ground, I have neyer lost 
an ox, nor even had any of them so much disabled as to pre- 
vent their feeding for the butcher. rT 


10,.Lapense of kecping Three Oxen. 
Figlit' months on straw, at 1/,.10s. each, - L.4.10 





8 
‘Phréé acres of turnips, at 62) 10s. peracre,  - 19 10 0 
Four acres and a-half of good pasture, at 3/. 3s. per 
DRA (2! NOMI eter NORTE OM am oer NS 6 
Oné acre of cut or tares,, at 6/. per acre, 6.0 0 
Hayin the middle of the day in winter, 60 stones, at 
‘Is! pér'stone, ~ " . - $ 0 0 
Shoeing = ve - - - ke dO 
Tnterést of purchase money, + ~ 2. 5 0 
’ f — 
L.50.9 6 


Expense of keeping Two Horses for the Plough. 
Two. feeds of oats to each horse. per day, or 30 bolls 
Linlithgow measure. per annum, .at 17s. per boll, 
e009 cages. ater Li dy-ato, raphe RD BO, O 
Two acres of clover and tares, at 6/. per 
acre, - - - - - 12 0.0 
Swedish turnips or potatoes, a quarter of c 


anacre,. os 7 Gj ooyoit Oe 2 
Hay in the middle.of the day in the spring 

months, 42 stone, at ls. per stone, 2;,,2..9 
Straw, + . - - . ~ 3.90 0 
Shoeing, - = -- - Ripa ied ene, Oh 
Interest of purchasé-moneyy 0 6) 95 4550 


2 ‘ 





In favour of two horses, - L.O 2 6 
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N. B.—My oxen draw wit ee toatl bridles, and 
consequently the expertise in respect is nearly the same as 
that of ‘horses. sooo whit may be the value of 
straw consmmed, oh 8 oF fy oxén, 5 fr much depends 
upon $i aor ory &e.” Uhave therefore calcu- 
lated the. i ei ‘of piarre horses and ‘oxen’ at ‘the 

a Ae mice tenants of b g farms, ‘who téar 

le ee Re have winter “for, ‘are’ nectistoiiiet)’to 

J eg years old. a DM ity ROM Ly 

Ts is 80 Mich on. titdiseion, that it is impossible 

to S503 what it be he best properton of horses nnd oxy 

.W fe ten tn the part of thd coun: 

emy farm re i, Welor ty x a fain tiust be carriéd from 
20 to, 50 pile, ond i ade stihl This’ 

me necessi eres ‘a co proportion .of 
horses for Wa a for -F think‘ that’ oxen: (th 
I never. tried them) wo wer for lo urneys on our 

fy 3 aie The formation, o their feet, ral of their’ tide, 


ft “Rot at ‘a aidapte to wish irneye. Oh diferent farms, 
ve twenty-two pee ob ‘oxeri: 
Were age of ti farms Be eoete ina prait Wat oe rhb baihery vale-tan 

ime a 


nd coals, and ¥ eee to as ‘tharket, is compa- 
mn easy, F would Se ae mitch proportion of ox? 
en in the draught} for it is my Opinién that they are fit for every 
operation of husbandry, long journeys extepted,”” 

Ehaye now given’ t yon ty my opmiot candidly, Lind without’ 
serve ; and if the ative expenses’ df the “ox atid hors te 
are $0 Tear, equal ual whei: the dats are valued ‘at 17s. per boll; I 
Teaye you to judge what the’ saving’ by thé egies of oxen 
ooh ep a e 


MS SHARE a 44S (IQ alten ehoet Saeed ett mivOme 


After the jpregedt katiafittory Gomiftiimteatton upon’ ém- 
ploying a ene wie i ater labour ‘Tiss ‘been 
given, | perhap ee cbesSary tO mike an oe 
thet oe on The tur 
every. PAy,PR, nine In he 
answer Pai) bie ot Gees ts “i taken’ At “17s. 
per Linlithgow soa Woe he etiiintty tthay ‘shfely 
be taken af, a ev ror tee OF tis Whitty 
from the.) 9b str a cliisive, IS"T9s. 40! or 
welt Ee & flays f rot 
well as ion AtbSe HH hes diss 
val pe. ue Pete for the whole’ year. “The 
joss on acegunt of the ating Bu te putchiive money, is stat- 


it 
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ed as merely the simple. interest of the purchase-money. Per- 
haps .it would have been more accurate to. have stated the loss 
conformably tothe following principles... melsiesd 

From the,answer,to. the, third query it may be inférred, that 
horses continue fig fon, work, during filieen years ‘nedrly, or till 
they, are..eighteen..or mineteen. years old. , ‘The ‘stm df 602, 
which ia the lowest, price of,two work-horses, when first fit for 
the draught, thet is stated, im the answer to the 4th query, accu- 
mulates in fifteen years, when put out at compojind interest, to 
1@4i. or thereabouts, At the end of fifteen years, this last sum 
is. wholly lost to the farmer, unloss he sells his horses at that pe- 
rind), in: which, case the price of the horses must be deducted 
from the. sum of 1244, , Now, 5). 15s. lost year alter year’ diiring 
fifteen years,,.is the same. loss, or nearly, .with that’of 1242 at 
the end of fifteen years. ./The sum of Pi 15s. then is the proper 
annual balance against two work;horses on account of purchase 


"There can. be. no doubt. that, if farmers sell Off. their horses 
before they become unfit for work, the balance against thein ‘on 
account: of their purchase maoney may, be deatuished. ” By this 
plan there would. be no loss, at all in some cases; for a horse may 
frequently be suid at.a higher price than that at which he was 

igh purchased, But it is very plain, that, as en suppl 
plan, thisis. wholly .impraeticable,, Were. farniers to sell off 
all their horses atthe age when, they. are at their highest value, 
or-evenswhen they are,at any age, who would be the purchasers ? 
' Dheiloss-by the decline in the value of horses, as. welhas by their 
death, must be borne, by, somes, and jt is, obvious that the chief 
weight of it must ever lie on the farmer, In comparing’ the re- 
lative advantages of employing ‘and oxen in agricaltiral 
labour, the question is, ‘‘ not what may. occasidna ly bappen, 
but what, upon the whole, or in general, must happen.” “From 
the mature of the.case, it is a cirqumstance, at the Cog ety i 
separable from the employment-of horses in agricultural labour, 
that their purchase money must be irrecoverable. ae is : nuaili 
to work oxen, that their purehase money jg recoverable with gain. 
From the answer to, the fifth query,. it appears that pity oxen 
improve in value to the extent of 187, during the uitee Years in 
which they, are employed, in the dought.| ‘Tis therefore, if 
not modified by other circumstances, would be a balance’ in fa- 
vour of an ox team of about 5/, 158.90: per afinuih ; for 52. 15s. 9d. 
accruing yeatly-as profit during ‘three years, when -put out at 
Soatnoted png eC worth Lie 182, at the end of three years. 


When, however, oxen are sold°off at four,, instead of seven 
years of aye, there isa gain which: arises from the interest of 
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the purchase money. When four years old, oxen are stated to 
be worth from20i. ‘to ‘25%, ¢ach.'* But let 251. be taken as the 
price. ‘Thisfor threcoxe® = on to 75d) When kept for the 
draught, ®xen arenot sold till they are'seven*years'old, or three 
ears Jatér than idle oxen. At the end of seven years, or dur- 
ing tHe three years from the end of the fourth to the end. of 
the seventh,'75/.aécumulate, at‘compourid' interest; to about 
861. 16s. 5d. The difference, then, between 75/. and 86/;16s: 5d. 
whicl’ is“11/. 16s. 5ét taut: be { catteris paribus by 
of selling off three oxen, when four years old, instead of keep- 
ing eee — be orn old. Now the sum of 11/, 16s. 
5d. gained at, of three years, is a gain equal in value, or 
sat to a) 15s. per annum’ during three Yau. The sum of 
$i. ta is an enn an = «ue three 
oxen when four years-old, ' eeping , ane 
seven years oly ad ee ly it anne a ae 
same extent against keeping oxen for raught till: 
are seven vei &id ; that 1s, it is an annual Samoan 
against a team of three oxen. “ mit? 

In the answer to the 9th it is stated, that where twenty 
seven horses are kept, one of them isannually lost'by accident 
_or sudden distemper. Supposing that the twenty-seven horses; 
on an average, are worth’ 30/. each, there willbe an annual bas 
lance of 2/. 8s. against a team of’ two horses,’ -on‘account of:ac- _ 
cidents and violent distempers. ‘It»cannot be'inferred from the 
answer, that out of sixty draught oxen-there'is'any lost by ac- 
cident or distemper; but it is reasonable to ‘think, ‘that;: at» the 
long-run, some’ rtion of loss must be sustained on this ac- 
count. Let it therefore be , that, out of eighty work 
oxen, one may be annuallydost’ or sudden distemper ; 
—this proportion’ is' rather more than three times lower thamin 
the case of horses:~-If the sum of 15i. is taken as the average 
price of a-draught ox, the annual balance against a team of 
three oxen, on accdunt of® accidentsanddistempers, will. be 
11s, $d. 

The ene premised and kept 
in. view,’ the account between the ox and, cata 
-stated thus... JIT t i CAPT 7 CR A hf ty >. ’ 
Expense of keeping two‘ Horses for the Plotigh; as fed by the Aathor 

or | OP Ae peck CommaniceO me 
Two feeds to each horse-per:day, or $0 bolls Linlith- 

gow mheasure per‘annum, at 19s,.4d.per boll .-,,L.29..0. 0 

Two acresrof clover.and tares,.at 64 peracre, ..-,, 12. 0 0 


J) eelowpere volo td Sug Tr 
Carryover L.i4l 0 @ 
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Brought over L4t 0 0 
Swedish turnips or potatoes, one-fourth ofan gere 110 0 
Hay in the middle of the day, in the spring mantle; 

42 stones, at Js, os stone 3.2 0 
Straw - + - ; £1.0 O 
Shoeing : 2.0 0 
Annual balance against bea hansen, on donount of par. 

chase-money 515 0 
Ditto ditto, accidents anid sudden disterapers « 2.8.0 

1.57 15, @ 
Expense of keeping three Oxen, as fed by the Author 
of the Communication. 
Eight months on straw; at 12. 10s.each L410. 
Three acres of turnips, at 6/. 10s,.per acre 19 10). 0 
Four aid a half ditto, good pecan Grassy 

at 32, 3s. per acre - 14 3 6 
One do. cut grass or tares, at él. - 60 9 
Hay. in the middle of the day in wipers 

60! stone, at ls. pe stone - $ 0 0 
Shoeing - > Fok Mt 
Annual balance againet three oxen, on ac- 

count of accidents and fatal distempers .0 11, $ 
Ditto ditto,.on account of being kept till 

seven years old, instead of being aon off 

when four years old $15.0 

cise of LebB-20; 
Deduct annual amount of improvement in 
value - - wet stam hoodie & 1B) @ 
46 15, @ 


Annual balance in favour of a team of 3 oxen - L111 0.0 


From the preceding statement, it appears that about two acres 
ard one-third more of land are required to: produce food to 
three oxen, than the quantity required to produce food: to two 
horses, viz. two acres and, three-fourths. more of turnips, and 
four acres and a half more. of pasture, about an’ acre less of 
clover, tares, and hay, and four acres less of oats or grain. * 





* This is stated on the supposition that thirty Linlithgow bolls of 
cats, on an average, require four acres of good land ‘to produce them, 
and ‘that an acre of clover produces about 170 stones of hay on an 
average. The English acre ig meant. 
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It would, also appear that if oxen were fed with clover in the 
first year, instead of pee in the second or subsequent. years, 
about two acres and one pet f the clover would afford nearly 
ax much, food) “as four’ ae Set If ag the pasture; for one 
acre of clover is is, down as orth’ 6t., and ‘four dcres ‘and 


half of re are set down” as worth 141. 38.'6d. It follows, 

t 2 im él Aaah the first year, 

re ip te ed would 

cin ‘thiree * Sree and. 

es more of tiirnips 

oe te. o ox oat ae for an a 

one, viz. two.acres ree-fourths more of tufhips, an an 
Reger ai more and his 


acre and oO tares, may 
be inferred, 1 that on a plou oa of land, of which fhe Ih yur 
is performed, b sue w e. Anant of grain, oe 

the same, as, whe ne Jabour js performed i . 

when the same quan ty fi at "is eT ea cn’ ee 
the value of, the, stock “fed & 

less by, the yalue,, of two re ne Wier he at Tah th 
an acre.and one-fourth gf clover... Now, the val vi ne of of Tes 
and three-fourths of turnips, wot of a Fe and iar 
clover and on is, A bee ig See amen 250. 78," i 


But as the: ea together improy 
mount of 6, annually ay eh ie ae 
ployed in the draug ht... i ; mM be ded 
that of 251, 7s. 6d an if od raid ee vot 
191. 7s, Gd eee otk AY ne od gate of lind o 

labour is performed 2 three.oxen, ae on oe ie wi 

bour is per pie Orses, ; when the ‘hhimaber of he 


bearing grain is the fer- 
Pea Be the rcaciag Mae Tele CS eee 
apts Jess,in, the case of an ox team than ‘of # horse one, held 


be prude on @ Pee ‘ nd, | ‘still as many y may be car- 


= oxen a none “at She Tt eo) Bere ae ell aaa, " 
ts,, vi ma ulre about 
Prods eae ER ahaa ae dee et aie 


exted to turni ee 
reopen, Ge sii fant case ‘Of an of tea 
that of'a Aor where a horse teath is vd Tn order 


to feed the same quantity oF stock for the bitchi lough- 
gate of land of. which he nbn ed by is pat 

on one of which the is a two ae as much 
laid must be withdrawn, from. Dy, and ‘converted to 
gtass or turnips, as is required to ec atock tothe value of 
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191. 7s. 6d. ‘Now, by’ the preceding valuation, two acres of 
turnips and an acre of cloven age worth about this sum. There- 
fore, of the four acres which, in. the ‘Casé Of ‘an OX, teain admit 
of being converted to turnips dr grass,” wifholt brifigiyg the 
marketable produce of grain below that of & Horsé tenn), one 
acre. may, still remain in grain as balance’ on ‘the side’ 8F ‘an ox 
team, n the whole, then, it appears that as mach ‘stock 
ry be fe forthe butcher on a bloughgete of latid, “of #hich 
e labour ie performer! by-three oxen, as on“one of whiththie 
labour is performed by. two horses ;* dnd, afterall, the prodiite 
of grain of one ‘acre of land is marketable, in thé’e18e of an’ ox 
team, over and, above the quantity, which’ is markétable’ in’ the 
case of a-horse.team. * > ee tet 
If the farmer considers it to be more profitalile‘or ‘expedien 
to taise equal quantities of graia in the case both of dit OX fear 
id of horse one, he will have thirty bolls tore’ ‘of Market- 
able oats on a ploughgate of land of which thé labdut fs perf\rn- 
ed by three oxen, than on a ploughyate of which the labout ts pér- 
formed by, two horses; but, as was before” stated, he’ will! have 
les¢ stock for the butcher. On the other hand, ‘if in’ the’ case 
of, an.ox.team, less marketable grain should be produced, more 
stock would*be fed: and in as far ‘as less larid’ may’ be atider 
crops of grain, and more in grass and. other’ greett crops’ whtre 
oxéu are employed in. farm labour, the ‘land, especially if tia- 
‘turally good, will be the more fertile; “and the sate’ space of it 
will produce grain both more abundantly and of better quality. 
If, Gicrebers. a smaller number of acres are sown with grain‘in 
the case of oxen than of hofses, the’ ultimate “prodtice will ‘be 
proportionally less diminished, “For the ‘saitie reason, ‘where 
oxen are employed in farm labour, ‘the ‘land, ‘if « greater’ pro- 
portion is laid to grass, will produce’ it botlé mere luxariant and 
more nutritious. Besides, in the case of employing ox teams, 
if a greater quantity of land is laid to grass, there will be jast 
so much the less in tillage, and consequently less labour will' be 
fequired of the oxen than they are able to perform. ‘The la- 
bour, therefore, which they can, thus perform’ beyond ‘that of 
their proper ploughzate, may be otherwise applied, ‘and in’this 
way will bring 2 profit corresponding to'its Value ; “or if the firm 
is of a consi le size, the number of drauplit’ oxén’ inay be 
diminished in proportion to the less land in’ tillage” and’to the 
less labour required. CORSE Sas eS 
In a paper’ published in the Fariier’s‘ Magazine, (No. XXI.), 
* When’ the word’ acre occurs'*in ‘the ' preceding: artiele;-the Eng. 
lish-aore “is always mwieant. - © - ‘ i ; 
VOL, XIV. NO. 56, G¢g 
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it is stated by Lord Somerville,-that in England oxen are fre- 
quently employed in eys ow hard and stony roads ; but, in 
another passage of .the,same ¥, his Lordship says, that they 
are subject, to. slight strainss/ or lameness, arising from trayelling 
-on such poads... This, confirms, the gpinion stated in the com- 
UIA that. Snide pot. ,suib-with, long .} aan On gritty 


r dod O83 ec902 eid) Wot tpeV »> boa: 
In some ‘oxen, Sronu-the. nature of. heir hoof, 
way not on wall Ttatien tice plough as, horses. 
Ww wet, or clay. least Gehostonotarhhy.ibais eupploy- 
Wat or oxen in the plough, is-2 question. comparative- 
uppoxtange- » The feet both of horses..and.oxen are 
ve sa to such on if ed when. too wets. and if 
when. dry, neither, the feet-of oxen nor those of herses 
harm. . An oes <i$enms mms _ ‘ umker- 
-atood.to be more suitable, than.a. horse one to plough lyre 
Jands, ie a henacin us “hear oa ne oe esl 
up; and, in order to. require 
wer steadily exerted ‘in: the, drayght., ‘Lhis is wel known to 
more the characteristic of. an.ox team, than.of a herse one. 
oar tam be no. doubt. also, that, the employment of oxen 
more ble.in same situations, than im.others, (Qn 
= ynsui i 40, the. eatiaasiony oes or gethen where 
they, cahnot, be raised,;the expense, work must 
-be much enhanced, On euch land, they must fed with hnay.or 
with grain as ® substitute for turnips; and this fading ta-tiae 
more expensive than that.with; aE » a8 well as less, conducive 
to the health and improvement of the animals. In situations ot 
this kind, indeed, the employment of oxen in the draught must 
be improper. oan the nelgeboarhood of towns, where straw, 
tarnipte grass, and.all otkey kinds of fgod are higher in 
price than at a distance from them, the employment of oxen 
in the draught must. be proportienally less, profitable or advan- 
tageons. 
Temay. seem strange, if the employment - oxen in farm la- 
bouts ae adys orien a a3, it, is sted ia shin the foregoing account, 
te 8, em, should hee pea. il laid) snide 
within the last a rer abe rieu 
ments have been so rapid] seco on, "Phis 
difficulty is easily remen ¢-kind of ox 
teams formerly in use, to, teams of hwo... “a one > Ease BA manifest 
_and great improvement. . At that time.ne rear oxen 
and two horses were in one team,, con oxen besides 
- were kept to relieve eiterbataly ‘the t two | in ‘the, draught, Tt was 
easy to see if tivo horses performed as much work as four oxeu 
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ahd two horses, that the use of the latter team shotld be given up, 
and that of the former intredaced; and when @ practice is esta- 
blished, it is not in eee Sas hasty 9 abendotied, unless the disnd- 
- vantage of it is very a ‘When thé -cltange from the 
team of two or rather! Sane horses took place, it 
was not know?l that three Ger were ‘detta® to pérfortt ‘as much 
work as two horses; and even now this seems to be but very par- 
tially known,  Sortietitmes: four, bee Seon Pron a “¥é stated 


to be nevesiary x JOR 
Gneie cash asaerschan' Geren ‘Gtr OF oxeH? or of 
a Dis wicet | tothe tt settii¢ 


‘to inquive whether it WHF alvo Be Get profit 
ale or ndvantagsou® te the ‘conrmemity:! Bt veep pT te 
the profits of ‘the farmer cannot accrue from’ any ‘other sdurce 


than‘ his rarketuble prodeace + and: therefore if most on tees 
prohadets obtaitied ne OF oxert iF the driught, 
nna te rriost profitable both tortie fat 


saa W'the comunity, got hei he ft 

ones ‘the whole; it! ray be eae oe wieartai st 
La considerable profit may Sam 

portion cf oraningad ot herein et i: vated kik Fa 

this profit: atises chiefly from a saving ‘of grain though partl 

from the ercmmenaitise of the” oxer Peeing aN thase . 

money, and even improving iit véfuéy' fromthe time” 

begin to work to the time. of their being sold, and vastly also 

from their being-less-subject than horses to ‘sudden: death,” acci- 

dental hurts, and occasional distempers. 


it 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FAL WER'S MAGAZINE, 
Notice of the Rev. Mr Liston’s improved’ Patent ee 
Sin, * 


“You' waleobligenes By 5 iat get en Num- 
ber; the following: short hotice of my inprOeu tate for which 
F hive obtained’ t.  T shall nt sen out a morg 


detailed secount of it, with fig 

My'itiprovettient consi st, in he? form’of the share (or 
sock as we ¢all-it ‘in’ Seotl and’ pee core “'‘THave ‘caleul- 
ated ‘the Role aed st “resistanté or’ presstite’ mide by a furrow 
slice; for every d Uibviia ; fro its original position, 
as-cut by the mye e, ‘till i it be'tuthied over to its final’ 
position 5 arid Thott the sHate and ‘inouldbuard, bya series of 

Gg2 
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wedges so calculated, that the resistance may be always the least. 
possible. The share and:mouldboard thus Sewned, are very dif- . 
ferent from any hitherto.in use . and they are found not only to 
save much labaweite me pore but,to perform the operation in , 
a very superior aah superiority,of the work has been. ac-. 
keg edb Pi t farmers,..and,; is indeed obvious. 


Ano bra an gem 2 
of snl Serene so as almost entirely to.remove the; 
fotion, 1, the bottom, of the furrow, and fast land on the near 
sy obtained by setting the, wheel,at.an.an- 
t/55°), so. that,it runs in the .corper;of; 
furrow,, an and performs the office, of both sole and side 
>i 195 siehovies t 
co first, occurred to, mes,1 was.afraid that. the ob- 
eres friction might, be counterbalaneed by: 
plough. unsteady, or difficult. to hold, . aoa 
i regen — make the experiment; and hadithe: $a. 
tsioctinmet, in yg —_ was peniart with- 
out + antages a . The plough 
is, both 1 more steady, ad tore ely el. Lam, &ey. 


Henry, hae i 
i rg addressed.to the ane f > , it 
waters i3e Lilder Street. . 


No sae diew math wo 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An oe into the Produce of Animal Food, from the Offals of 
she diitlhenies when working fiom: Gapiny 


SIRS ein Anak e ya rahi yh OA 
Preona. it. was sehen: thas the distillers would be per- 
mitted to work from-grain, and while resolutions against such # 
measure were, ion: ne several districts, :1 was let to make 
some pansies r the expediency,of xemoying or conti< 
nuing the su y chiet: object . va to, ascertam the, a< 
mount of ‘the . mohe meat and, dainy, produce; agen fo fom, 
the offals. of the corn-distillery;. by which it might 
how far the prohibitign,of the use of, grain inereased oor 
gate stock of food ;:,or, to what extentthis, addition to; the,steck. 
of vegetable food was, counterbalanced iby..the dishimahed pr o-. 


duction of anima] food.. «And beat the, prohibition willypow. 
cease ina few weeks, it may not be ogether i improper ta'turp 
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the attention of your readers to the subject ; as the same views 
of policy which have hitherto led to the prohibition, may be ex- 
ted again to operate when similar circumstances recur. In- 
deed, it is the opinion of many, ‘that thé’ variots ‘interruptions 
to this manufacture; which have ‘somewhat reconciled distillers 
to the use of sugar,’ may at no ‘distant petiod' ‘terminate in an 
absolute prohibition of the use of grain. oo 
' It is not my intention to enter upon’ the arginents ‘that have 
been employed on beth sides of the'questionh—hnor to bring into 
view the immediate and remote coisequefices'of Our tinstéady poli- 
cy in regard to the distilleries.’ It appears tome; that sonte of the 
argiitiients ‘in favour of the’ corn-distillery gb a' great way beyond 
the trath ; and that it has been considered a ‘measure of far more 
importance to the landed interest than it really is. I say this, with 
a'view to a continuance of such large importations of grairi as we 
have'required for the last twenty years. If it'should now be found, 
as there is‘much reason to believe, 'that our home’ prodice i$ quite 
sufficient for our consuimption, the vent afforded by the ‘distille- 
riés must be of very great importance. \‘There does not ‘appear, 
indeed, to be any thet vent for a sitrplus produce in ‘ordinary. 
seasons, as there is no country that does hot: raisé’ grain’ cheaper 
thar? Britain can do. . Yet with a view to the past years, I can- 
not see the justness of a late ‘able writer’’* ‘opinion, tor’ per- 
ceive the consistency of his arguments.’ He wishes that*foreign 
growers should be allowed at-all times the fair competition of our 
market, which he thinks can never bear any resemblance to the 
discouragement of the British farmer, from the stoppage of the 
corn-distillery. Our importations he représents: 48 compara- 
tively inconsiderable ; and he magnifies the importance of the 
vent afforded by distilleries beyond all due bounds.’ He insists, 
that it should never be impeded; ‘even in seasons-of scarcity,’ 
but that the corn-distillery should be permitted to die a natural 
death from the rise of prices. ‘These conclusions he obtains from 
general principles, whi@h it is almost always necessary to modi- 
ty, ‘before they can be advantageously applied to the-particular 
circumstances of the times. | Bowever valuable’ the vent afford- 


ed: by the distilleries maybe in seasons of ordinary abundance, 


there are few landholders or farmers, it is believed, who would 
wish the competition to'be continued to this length even'in years 
of searcity. rs 

On the other hand, the repeated prohibitions of the use of 
grain cettainly have not been always rendered necessary by scar- 





* Bell, on the Proliibition of the Use of Grain in the Distilleries, 
ad Euit. 1810. eeu 
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gity and fn They have been sometimes injudicious, both 

in regard to the public interest and to that of farmers. They 

have ao 3 n all tere bed eb injured the Jatter in a greater degree 

eet e former. The production of a kind 

a great portion, of our soil, has 

Oona ot Nie has: ae into the stock of 

food, bas istiot ‘in general demand, ' ‘atid ‘that thé only one of 

which there is‘usually’ an ‘abutidant. ‘supply taised pe a ~ 
soil. In'spme distticts, the cultivation of this gram 

planted by that of wheat or ants, er any ane “d "put 

in mat others, boty change dan be attempted, without a ma- 

terial mination ‘of the produce’ of food in the ‘first’ instance, 

and & consequent Setrortin pf the soil for several yours there- 


To wre of the ex of if prothiting the use of grain in 
the dale pa Liss Q ao consequence to take inte ac- 
count th ie’ dimin! ply es dititnad food which this prohibi- 
tion occasions. ‘It at coat appear that at the Lowland distilleries 
of Scotland, ‘hot, legs an’ six thansand cattle may be: fattened 

5. grees weight of pork than of beef might 


duced, if there was a demand for that article, A consi- 
Pr ‘aportion ‘of the at are’ ay raitradtonst even more profit- 
han in 


ing ‘cattle, as ‘they are the chief dependence 
s in ar, Cares for supplying the inhabitants with 
spensal Shia tot ‘Ina comparison between dis- 
tillation in. and from suger, and in making an clection 
between, tice hoe co ations deserve much more attention 
than has been hitherto paid to them; besides that it is well known 
of how great importan or iste to farmers to find a market for da- 
meee in that is altogether unsuitable for any other use. The 
offals of tlie ‘corn, distillery produce a quantity of butcher’s meat 
and of milk, very little if at My inferior to what the land on which 
the was raised would have’returned if it had been in. pas- 
perime nts have been made for the purpose of agcertain- 
ie. the produce trod ‘an acre of barley consumed in the distille- 
nies, aiid. from an acre’ of. land of the same qu barley 
and the result, it is believed, was in favour of the 
It does not, seem hecessary to advert'to thie claims of 
India planters, in’ treating of the ‘question with skate te inte a 
saving of hutian-food : the dreg fiom the sugar distilleries is of 
little or no Value fot any pirpose.’ Yet they have found means 
to, mingle their interests with the discussion ; and one at least of 
the late prohibitions seemis t6 have been imposed with’ no other 
view than to serve that body, '“The-report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, Tsth apes 1808, scarcely admits of 
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any doubt on this point. There are many who do not approve 


of prohibiting the use of grain, and yet consider it noway ob- 
jectionable to permit distillation from, sugar upon equal terms. 
But unless there is an aetual scarcity of grain, which justifies the 
total prohibition of -it, this, measure of equalization ought not 
to be recommended, In seasons Chien ie, era jar enieatha 


an avetage one, there, seem to, ¢ strong reasons against. it. The 


food produced from. the offals of the corn distillery, should give 
a ptefe to the use of grains until prices rise to.20 per cent. 
above whiat would haye been, thought salvisable with a, view to the 


supply of food, had beth the corn and the sugar giten offals of 
equal. value. For instance, if the use of sugar ts permitted when 
barley. is at 40s. a boll, the superior produce from, the corn dis- 
tillery would seein to require such regulations as would give it a 
preference till the price had risen to 48s... 6, 34 ais 

The graitis; of and reg af the corn. distilleriés,, as has 
béety alreddy observed, are chiefly consumed by milk cows, and 
by fattening cattle, It is difficult to calonlate, with ay. Hearse of 
accuracy; without careful experiments, what ntay be the milk re- 
tutned from ay given quantity of these offals, the cows 
almost always have other food along with thent, (It has bebn al- 
ready noticed, that the result of some experiments was rather in 
favour of thé offals from an acre of barley, when eotapared with 
the same extertt of pasture.’ It is however well-anderstood by the 
cowfcedérs; that neither turtiips nor potatoes, not the diaff from 
breweriés, eati supply their place both in producing milk, and at 
the same tiine fattening for tle butcher. With regard to theit 
value in preteee y a neater approach,may be made, from 
these grains and dreg bemg the only food of the, cak , except 
that they dre sometimes allowed a little straw. . Whes.the value 
of their improvement is known by their'advance of pri¢t, it is 
much the same thing as if their additional weight were-ascertain- 
ed, Weighing alive is not indeed a common, practice in Scot- 
land; arid in any particular case, tliat is certainly the most correct 
mode of ascertaining the beef retutned from a given, quantity of 
food. The result however would not apply to cattle of dilferent 
breeds, hor to the same breed at different ages, and in a more 
Or less advitiiced stage of imprevement when put up to feed. The 
price paid for their food is perhaps’ criterion, sufficiently avcu- 
rate, especially wlien its valve is fixed by the genetal:consent of 
the owners of the cattle and of the food, and reinains nearly the 
siime fot a hamber of years, oo 

For several years previous to the late proliibition, the price 
paid by the owner of thé eattleyat distilleries, at, a distance from 
towns, was one guinea. per month for each beast ; and it-is bee 
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lieved there was no particular regulatian with regard to the 
weight of the cattle. For each stake there was therefore paid 
to:the distiller 12 guineas yearly ; the person who rented them 
changing his cattle as often as he found them ready for the but- 
cher ;. usually,onee fm; six ym cbut sometimes in four. It 
is sulenltngidintion atill,of.|40 gallons, working throughout the 
year, in the Lewlands,of a grains and dreg 
sufficient for 12Qstakess:the-walue of whieh,.:at¢.12,guineas, is 
1512). Supposing: }000, ogallons, of still: eontents.required for 
the supply. of; the.market: with; spixitsy the offals:of;the whole of 
the Lowland distillary alane,, if they were.all applied to the fat- 
tening of cattle, would be worth $7,800/., or about one-sixth 
part of the sisuah value ofthe barley consumed.) ¢ 4) 

.. A diminution! of the supply of butcher's meat to this extent, 
by the prohibition, of the use of grain, must be severely felt. in 
all those;distnicte where,the soil does not, permit the extensive cul- 
tivation of turnips; and its certainly. partly owing to this, that 
butcher -meat, has, been so very high priced for the last twelve 
months... The,eonsumption ofthe prisoners of war in Scot- 
land, must, haye,indreased the demand ;, but the consumption of 
the labouring class has probably been as much diminished by 
the high-prices of grain. .« . ii is bay 

Besides \this, of estimating-the offals of the corn distil- 
lery, they, are,often sold by measure, hoth in large towns and in 
the Stan ane distillers near Jarge towns seldom either feed 
cattle on their,,own»account,, or in the way already mentioned. 
They sell their grains at from 4s. to 5s. per boll, and their dreg 
at 3s. per puncheon of 120gallons, . Rating the grains at 4s. 6d. 
the offals, ofa still of 40 gallons are worth 17801..19s,. In the 
country, the grains bring 3s. a boll, and the rep is given along 
with it.,~Thejyalue.in this: case is 982/.'165.', To. account for 
this last amount being so.much below what is received for feed- 
ing cattle,it. must be considered, that, the expense of feeding- 
houses and attendance is saved; and that, in some-districts; so- 
many tuxpips,are paised, 'as.to Jessen the demand for fattening 
with the distillery, offalsei: just ce 04 

It is believed, that these.statements furnish a tolerably correct 
idea of the walue of the offals, from, .the corn distillery. It may 
be sown ~_ aes extent os = os i ob- 
tained; and,then, it will appear how’ much. beef is rom 
every acre ender taten Mss ts 

On these points, itis evident, that nothing more than.a near 
approach to, the\ truth \is attainable; andthe following calcula- 
tions do not even pretend to this,|,,.The quantities of.grain con- 
sumed may be somewhat differents: as;well.as, the quantity pro- 
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duced per acre. If both these should be ascertained, the weight 
of beef returned can only be estimated from the additional price 
of the cattle, or from the price paid for their food, in addition 
to the profit of their owner. & Ske s 

With regard tothe consumption) of a- still :ef4@ gallons, it 
has been stated sat about’ 6000:bolls}.df ‘neaty'6-bushels, for 
12 months. 1 If:8-bolls'per Scotch! acre is-considered a fair aver- 

e produce, 750.acres will'\producethis*qaantitys “When the 
offals are di >of oeee cattle, ‘at the: raterof a guinea 
per month, the'amount, as already mentioned, 'isl6 1 2/.'¢which, 
divided by 750, »gives a fraction’ more than 2d) forveachtiacre of 
barley. of a > bWOW, Mise de... 

But it is evident the beef produced-must’ pay much more than 
this, which may be called the rent only. The distiller is'in the 
same situation with the proprietotvof grass parks and'the own- 
er of the cattle in this case may be considered to be entitled to 
the same profits as the grazier.’ His expenses.in purdhasing and 
selling, his risk and outlay of money, ‘are all of them as ‘great, 
or probably much greatér, ‘The amount, -however, must be 
matter of conjecture or probability only. : ‘Phe property-tax as- 
sumes the profit of the grazier to be equal to half his vent: A 
rent of 2/. per acre must therefore require aproduce worth 31. ; 
or, for every acre of barley,—beef, tallow, and other offals worth 
3/., must have been. produced from the grains and.dreg. - If 
each beast should return’ a profit of: 10/. for'six months feeding, 
as has been received in many cases,. the produce niust 'be consi- 
derably greater. é ab Otis aliliiy Teak 
_ To estimate from these-data the weight of ‘beef produced, the 
price at the time the above mentioned rent wa’ paid for stakes 
must be kept in view: It was not thém more than 8s. per stone 
English, sinking the offals, though itcas been’higher since’; and 
probably was not so much. At this rate, }3d.,would correspond 
with 105 lib. of :beef, which be taken as the produce from 
each acre of barley used in distillation. - It is swpposed! that the 
average produce.of good grazing lands in Scotland: cannot be 
rated above 160 or 170 lib.; so that an acre’ of’ barley yields a- 
bout two-thirds of .an acre of good feeding pastures. . 

It ‘is unnecessary to pursue these caleulations farther. The 
offals of the corn distillery are still. more ‘valuable when‘employ- 
ed in ing milk ; and would return a'much greater weight 
of pork than of beefi) A' good: many‘eattle,( too, are fed in this 
way, which could searcely be fattened im aity other, 

he onlyother observation [shall offer'in favour of the use 
of grain, which evidently results from the preceding statements, 
is, that a very great quantity of valuable manure is obtained. 
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If 120 cattle are fed for 12 months on the produce of 750 acres, 
their dung, when absorbed by straw, mioss, earth or compost, 
raay be sufficient for manuring all the land upon which the bar« 
ley was grown. 
Many of pees readers, I ave much better qualified 
to write on mgr mia and I am very. 
sensible they may, be; able to. point out some very. pcmaldincbie 
errors in my statements 5. ‘though I have taken some,,tronble to 
be well informed,,and, haye: i in no instance ventured to 
fom what. conceived. to be good authority... Still: the quantity 
beef produced from.an acre: of barley does not. come up to 
quae produce of an acre of good pasture, as the experiments al- 
luded to are seid to have ascertained; éo that I these 
us ,are not corrects’ For any temperate rematks on 
them, ,and.on other points connected with important sub- 
ject, I shall.feel. very g grateful, and will readily acknowledge any 
errors which Ji may have comntitted. 


fais I am, .&c.. . 
Oct..1813,.; R.A. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Pore gat Shey As Coppice, from Whyte and 


Dumbartonshire. 


« Copse- wood for oe a baer rtant and prominent article 
in the produce of er cover some thousand acres 
of soil, which woul there be age or nearly useless, 

-and yield an income to thé, proprietors, little inferior to what 
they derive from their -best. arable land. The steep sloping 
banks of Lochhomond: and; Lochlong, where the bases of the 


in ikl situations, voile, 
dls ampeete ie acieghanton) = These 
are chiefly ash, yew, holly, mountain ash, birch, hazle, aspen, 
alder, craby-thorn, .and willow, .. The seven last kinds. are con- 
sidered inferiot in value to. the rest, ahd cpeanety. ROAR by 
the name of barren timber. . 

A considerable differenee of opinion subsists. with respect ta 
the age at which copse+-woods ought to be-cut. ... Some. compe- 
tent judges insist that the interval between two isuccessive cuts 
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tings ought not to exceed twenty years; while others consider 
it more advantageous to let them grow twenty-eight or thirty 
years before they are cut down. Perhaps this diversity of judg- 
ment may be accounted for in part, by observing that their-opi- 


nions have been formed from’ an ‘acquaintance with woods cut — 


in different circumstances, and different ‘situations: | Woods 
growing on low grounds, on good soil, and-on‘banks’facing the 
south, grow more rapilly, and’ are seoner ‘fit ‘fur'eutting, than 
those which stand ‘at a higher elevation above the sea, ‘and enjoy 
a less favourable exposure; and, consequently,’ no’ general rule 
can apply ex to cas¢s dissimilar in these respects. ‘The pre- 
vailing opinion however is, that it is safer, ‘with a view to pro- 
fit, to cut copse rather under the age to which it is usually left, 
than to suffer it to grow older. ‘The oak-bark, in-which the 
value chiefly consists, is of better quality during thé early period 
of the growth of the tree. In most situations, the bark of wood 
which has stood upwards of twenty-four years, becomes hard 
and loaded with what is technically called cork; so that what it 
has gained in bulk, does not by any means make up for what it 
loses in weight and value at the tan-pit. On these grounds the 
most experienced wood-cutters agree that copse ought om no ac~ 
count to stand uncut after it has advanced to the age of twenty- 
four years; and this opinion is now adopted by most proprie- 
tors whose woods are of such value and extent as to make the 
management of them an object worthy of theirattention. Ac- 
cordingly, from twenty-two to twenty-four years may be consid- 
ered as the average at which it is at present the practice to 
eut them down. | Still, in every particular case,,a considerable 
portion of attention and experience are necessary, in order to 
ascertain the precise period when they may be cut to most ad- 
vantage. During the two or three last years of their growth, 
they improve much more quiekly than at any former period ; 

the art of the judicious wood-eutter consists: in selecting 
that season for disposing of them’when they are no longer im- 
proving, but have not yet begun to fall off. Some years ago, be- 
fore the’ great demand for oak-bark, and its ant high 
price, had’ made woods so valuable as they now are, little atten- 
tion ‘was paid to the’manner of cutting them, orto preserving 
the young shoots. The‘ trées were eut one or two fect above 
the surface, as was most edsy and convenient for the wood-cut- 
ter, and the:stumps left ragged from the'axe. The woods when 
eut, were slightly, if at all enclosed ;' atid, after‘the first year, 
the cattle’ of the adjoining farm Were permitted :to pasture in 
them withonf restraint. ‘Thinning the shoots, or clearing away 
the brush-wood, was seldom thought of ; or, when it was attempt+ 
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ed, was conducted more with a view to immediate profit, than 
the ultimate benefit of the proprietor. The consequences of this 


‘ negligent mode of management were in many respects pernicious 


to the woods. The ragged stumps were apt to become rotten 
and decayed from the lodging of thei water on their tops. A 
multitude of young shdots sprung ‘out. of the sides.of the stock, 
feeble from sic. howtgaptas direction, and’ having from their 
number, neither the room nor the nousishment necessary for 
bringing them on to a good size. The of such as were bit- 
ten or trodden by cattle, became crooked and stunted in. their 
growth, with hard and thin bark, .and the mischief became: still 
more serious from the omission of thinning, which’ did.not.give 
the saplings room to grow healthy, and of proper dimensions. 
Where the importance of thinning was. perceived, it-was com- 
monly done by contract, and the contractor was. at liberty to 
dispose of the rods which he cut for hoops. It therefore: was 
his interest, and in the first instance, though not: ultjmately, 
that of the proprietor, to defer that operation till the young 
shoots had grown large:enough for his purpose ;..and to. cut out 
the largest rods, and those: which would .bring the-best. price 
from the cooper, leaving the worst shoots, when. it was too:late 
for the air and room they now-enjoyed to.do.them much good,’ 
to fill up the wood, and yield what produce they might at,he 
usual period of cutting.. .In.all these.respects, the management 
ef copse-woods has undergone a material improvement. 
The purchaser is. Pie under a-heavy penalty, to cut 


and peel the stacks close ba the geoend and to-dight or smooth 


them gn: the, top.;, By.this. of cutting, the: young shoots 
are made to spring in Tipe ania cece from the earth, 
and soon acquire roots of their own,. independent.of the. parent 
stem. (Henge they grow tall, and vigorous, in a direction nearly 
perpendicular, and. shoot .rapidly. to.such a height as tobe out 
of all, danger fromthe gecasional trespasses of cattle. . The 
woods, when cut, are immediately, enclosed. with paling; ma- 
terials for constructing which are-generally reserved :feom the 
sale; and cattle of all descriptions are carcfally exeluded durmg 
the first six or seven years.of.their. growth. ‘Where a greater 
degree, of attention. than usual. is -paid’to! their preservation, 
they are enclosed wiih stoue walls, kept: inthe | proprietor’s own 
possesahan tet reserved from. the leases granted:to the te- 
nants of -th  ecoiniag Faso, and no cattle. permitted to-enter 
them at any time,. .The .expense, of cneloding -int. this; way) is 
thought to be ‘co d bythe permanence of the: fence ; 

and the sacrifice of the’ pastixe, »which. is} of small value where _ 
the wood is of vigorous, growth ‘and sufficient thickness,:is more 
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than répaid by tle eomplete security of the young trees, which 
are often miterially injured by cattle, long alter tie usual years 
of haining.~ Daring -their growth they are thinned, in some 
instances. three times, but more commonly twice. .The_ first 
thinning or weeding, as: it is called, is given when the woods, 
are from three to'six years ok]. The thorns,-briars, and other 
useless plants growing amoung’ them, &te carefully cut down, 
and the weakest saplings lopt off, that the reitiaititles may have 
free air and room to attain their proper size. This operation is 
repeated at the end‘of‘nine or ten years, when the copse has 
attained-from the 12th to the 16th year of its growth.’ Any 
brash-wood that may have sprung up since the'last weeding, is 
cut:down, and the young trecs ‘smartly thinned, so as-to afford 
ample room to those that are left. ‘The practice of sélling the 
rods for; hoops is generally given: up, “as it is found much more 
profitable to-cut theni -into short lengths, and‘ péel them, in 
order to obtain the bark. . The sticks, when thus peeled, are of 
little value, and poor people ar¢-often ‘allowed to pick’ them up 
for firewood ; but the price of the bark far exceeds what could 
havé been got for them ‘as hoops: ‘These operations are con- 
sidered'too important to be-trasted to the integrity and discre- 
tion of men working by pieee-work, and therefore they are per- 
formed by-labourers who are paid by the’day; atid work-under, 
the eye. of a'person of approved’ fidelity gad expetience. The 
average expense cannot be exactly ascertained, as it must vary 
in every particular: ease, according to the age arid thickness of 
the wood, andthe quantity of brush-wood to be removed; but, 
it is- generally admitted,' that the produce from the second, weed- 
ing, is nearly, if not altogether equal’ to: the-expense of both. 
Even though this operation should’ yigid‘no’ such immediate re- 
turny and the whole ‘expense were! to"be'a teniporary outlay, it 
would be the interest of ‘the proprietor tostbject himself to it in 
the first instance in order-to obtain the additional price which 
the increased yalue-of: his woods: must se¢uré to hi When they 
come to-the:market... 6 98 7 

Where copse-woods are of large extent, they are sometimes 
divided into several hags or separate enclosures, which! aré cut 
in suceession's; and-where these are’so"numerous 23 to equal the 
number of years allowed for the growth of the woods, and con- 

uently one of them-can be sold'every year; they ‘make a re- 
aay and for many, yeats past, 4 ¢ertsim addition to the income 
of the landholder...: ‘Phe former practice was to sell the whole 
woods on an estate at once; allowing the purchaser to cut down 
one lot-each year, aud to pay the price by a proportionate num- 
ber_of annual instalments. ‘in this way, the benefit of an ad- 
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vancing price of bark and timber was enjoyed entirely by the 
urchaser, and not by the proprietor. Now that wood owners. 
Lone become more awake to their own interest, a different system 
is adopted. The wood er hag to be disposed of, is sold imme- 
diately before it is to be ‘eut)) and most commorly by public auc- 
tion. The darten timber is ‘cat down’ it spring, and the oak 
from thé beginning of May, ‘or’as’'s00n ‘after, as the rising of 
the sap allows the bark to be peeled, to’ the middle'of Ji, 
when the whole must ‘be finished, so“as to leave time for the 
pushing out-of the ems. Parco before the fost’ sets) © 
The division of labour takes place to a considerable exterit in 
turning the produce to its different uses. The purchasér who 
is commonly a dealer iw onk-bark, often sells the ‘timber for a 
certain stipulated sum'to a timber merchant. “When the'trees 
are felled, the buyer of the timber sends his men to saw*it into 
roper lengths, for the various uses to which it’is to be-applied. 
bark-is next stripped off) This is done for the most * 
women, who, when’ the pur €'00 


cca te mocwcigiincaria’ towns, 


in their ‘health from the puri r, and wholkome diet ofthe 
country: They beat the bark with wooden mallets, till’ if rises: 
readily ‘from the ‘and then pile it on’ small stay 


; . on ‘the 
shore, where'the bark ean be ‘readily shipped ight- 
ers or coasting vessels, itt which it is: avgdne-matens te 
this way, — ae ee to “wier 
earriage, which nat’a litte the value of copse-woods 
in Duimbartonshire. ° ; Of as it is called dinging off 
the bark, is ee y atthe rate of 5d. per stone. 
The bark sold, in 1790, at the rate of 57. to 6%. per toh! “At 
present it brings not less thiatr4-7Z, ee er ton, whem laid down’ at 
the'tan-pit. » A calculation, ‘some years ago, was, that 
the value of the timber should be, on an‘ a ’ a 

of cutting the wood, making y and bring- 
ing the whole produce to market; and that the price-of the-bark 
was to constitute the whole fand from whieltthe purchaser ould 
expect to draw his own profit, and the means of fulfilling’ his 
stipulations with’ the wood-owner. Notwithstanding the great 
rise which has ‘taken place of late in the wages of ‘the 
increased value of every sort of timber ‘has thaw kept pace 


more than: 
‘with it; and now not'only défrays ‘the wodod-cutter's expenses, 


but affords a 'su id of his- profits. Phe. ‘eartwei, 
cnaer, ‘onl boat nike ‘give high -prices' for every vane 
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-wood, of proper size and sort for their respective purposes; and 
the smaller branches which were formerly given away, or scld 
for a trifle to be burnt, are mow sold; at 14. per ton to the ma- 
nufacturers of dyeing. and printing colours, who extract from 
them the liquid pyroligneous aeid.in gansiclerable quantities, and 
apply it to, various uses,..In this process a considerable bulk of 
tar is also, obtained ¢.and the weod is reduced. to, very fine char- 
coal. ‘The oak growing on’ the banks af Lochlomond, is found 
to be superior ta any other for,these purposes; anda, consider- 
able quantity. of it is consumed; annually, by «Messrs, Turnbull 
& Co, in their; works at- Glasgow, and at Millburn in Dumbar- 
The walue of capse-wood by; the acre, cannot be easily. ascer- 
tained. In every particular. instance, it. must depend,on the 
thickness of, the wood, the sqil.om which it grows, and the kind 
vofiiteees af which it is composed, and. vary with every.veriation 
-in-any. of these circumstances, Near twenty years ago, the woods 
im Luss were estimated at the annval;rent.of from 195. te 12s. 
‘each acre; which, supposing them to be-cut at the end,of twenty- 
four, years, gives from 121. to 14d. a8 the price of-acuttings At 
present, they. must be valued much higher. A. wood measuring 
55% acres, is stated by a competent judge te be worth, at the 
present rate of markets, upwards of 2200/,; which is not less than 
40/..each acre. Still more extraordinary, . was.the retura.from 
fonx, acres. on.the point ef Ferkine, a recky, and almest, perpen- 
dicular promontory. running into Lechlomond... When.the wood 
en them was, cat, a-few, years aga, at. the age of twenty-eight 
years, it yielded a gross:produeb, of more than 400/,3, which, after 
‘deducting. expenses; allows: a very lihexal, price, to, the. owner. 
-From these facts, we shall pe dvotiigg copelading shat the a- 
verage walue af, opk-cepse, in, this, County, whem it has attained 
‘the twenty-fonsth. year of its growth, is: not less than, $0/. each 
acre, whieh is-equal ta. renaiok, Md. 58, .,Lhis is a. yoturn 
fax exoecding what ‘be draw). fromthe soil em which jt 
grows ip men eanenrwnpe and wilkagcount fbr there being nothing 
40.8077 in, this, under the headof woods grubber up, 
Sul, there, are few woods whivh do, not admit,of being very 
materially improved. On: the: upper: skirts of, most.copsas, the 
ground is to a considerable listanee covered with heath, among 
which '¢ few diminutive bushes.of oak. gre, Hiinly,. scattered. 
Were the heath burnt im springs and ¢aitle, |, from the 
figld, those bushes would soon spring up inio trees fand in a few 
years, rival the most, valuable parts of; the adjeining woods. In — 
almost every, wood thene,aredaxge spaces unecupied with trees, 
the. grass of which is,of little or.no, value; as, during the years of 
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haining, it cannot be made into good hay for want of a free cir- 
culation of air; and éven when cattle are admitted, it does not 
afford them’ ‘wholesome or pal ‘food ; indeed in many in- 
stances the surface is 80 rocky #hdlirt , that it yields scarce- 
ly any (rass ‘at all.’* All’ these might be gained'to the wood by 

ropping ‘atortis where’ the’ soil is sited to the'growth of oak, 


and neltig ‘every vacant space with sucht trees as spe best 
ada me to Pile Ses bce rhode geday Waccdaan the woods 
of Keéntnore atd Blairrennich,’ ‘on the estate of Arroquhar.' In 
the cours¢'of 18 years, the larches; firs, and seedling oaks grow- 
ing there, ‘have to be two feet in' circumference ; and every 
part of the grourid within the énclosure is occupied with as tany 
trees! as it’can ‘Carfy on to a proper size: ’ Another’ method of 
thickening oak “woods, which has been’ tried with success, “artd 
migh Sn ee _The‘rods which 
would’ be’ fethoved "in, thinnin ng, are, at any period of 
their growth,’ front second to the sixteenth year, ' bent down 
to the groutid, secutéd'in’ a’ horizontal position by forks, and 
buried in'thé sod‘at proper intervals: Ina short time, those'parts 
which “ate ‘in’ the earth, ‘send out new roots, which are speedily 
followed by the growth of young shoots. The'communieation 
with the parent stém’ may then be cut off; and the new stool this 
fotined, becomes in due time fit for being cut along with the rest 
of the wood. It is easy to perceive, that any’ oak-wood' 
‘on a proper soil, may in this way be brought to its maximum of 
thickness at no distant period. ——-~ + eat th tea bette tems 
Another improvement which has been suggested, is felling all 
the wood each time it is cut, and leaving no standards or reserves. 
The usual practice is to reserve at each cutting a certain number 
of young trees, which aregommonly called maidens. At the se- 
cond cutting these will be:near 50, years old, when the 
part of them is cut down ; but ‘some are still left, which are then 
called standards. In like manner, at each successive cutting ‘their 
number is reduced ; but some are‘allowed to remain till they grow 
up to timber trees,: - It cannot be disputed that these are extreme- 
ly ornamental on the sides. of high roads, in the neighbour-. 
hood of gentlemen’s seats ; and it has been thought that they: are 
align pronteliey in so far as a certain proportion of large timber 
helps the sale, and enhances the price of each lot.: It is however 
contended by many good judges, that the loss incurred in this 
way far ex the profit gained. . The long period whith elapses 
before they‘Vield any return, would bring up the price they t 
have fetched at first, with accumulated interest, to @ sam more 
than equlion whet they are sold for at last; while, in the mean 
time, the surrounding wees are destroyed, as far as their branches 
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extend on every side. When they are cut down, an unsighily 
gap is left, which cannot be filled up for a long time, as no young 
shoots of any value spring from. the stump of a large tree. It 
has been found that there.is.ne growth fromstocks exceeding 14 
inches in diameter, and thatyit is Seroeive tothe when they 
approach to that size; whereas irom stems, which measure from 
three to-six inches in; diameter, the young, shoots spring up with 
incredible vigour and. rapi ity, attaining sometimes the height of 
six or. seven, feet, and. the thickness of Balf an tngh in the first 
year,-of their growth, Hence it is. thought by the,adyocates of 
this, opinion,, that the whole. wood ought to, Ue levelled at each 
Cutting, with the exception of perhaps.afew maidensy none of 
which ought,to bé,reserved beyond. the period when the copse is 
cuta secoud time, , Without giving a peremptory decision in this 
controyersy, the practical determination of whieh will probably 
depend in, most cases on. local circumstances, and considerations, 
we may, safely conclude with the very intelligent and respectable 
guthorof the Statistical Account of Luss, that in reserying stand- 


asd trees; those ought to.be selected which areapparently 


“health 
and, vigorous; that they. ought to, stand on the, outer skirts, or 
in,wacant parts.of the wood; and that,particular care ought fo be 
taken,.in .pruning, not to lop off. great branches,. by which, the 
tree is often irreparably injured, and preyented from eyer attain- 
ing.its full size and value.” 





"TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Comparison between the’ Cheviot and‘ Blatk-faced Breeds ‘of Sheep 
y '” inthe District of Txeeddale: 


Sir, rere, : 
~ “Tae rage for intyo@actig the Cheviot breed of sheep, and 
of course for CE et has greatly subsided im’ this 
county, partly from the low price of that kinduf wool, ‘and part- 
ly from the great losses sustained by a ‘riamber of farmers in 
changing their stock to fhat breed, and’ fxom ‘the’ great’ tisk in 
bad Bing seasons. Several late taken furms'have been given 
up; and, much fo te honour of the "Tweedale ‘gentleitien, 1 
have heard of no jastatice of any 'réfisal Uéing’ matte by any of 
théin, to liberate their tenants from sich farais as had been too 
dear taken. *., Pa e-ate 

Bot the snperiority of the wooP ofthe Cheviot, there can 
be no doubt of ther being preferable to the black-faced breed 
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on low sheltered situations, or even on good grassy pasture, 
though not very low, where plenty of hay can be procured for 
thein for the winter. But on high, exposed situations, or on 
coarse pasture, or where plenty of good hay cannot be procured 
for the winter, the farmers-of this county and neighbourhood 
(many of them from sad experience) seem to be, unanimous in 
opinion, that tle black-faced breed, when properly selected, are 
the most profitable, even almost independent of the risk in lamb- 
ing. ; As in these situations, not only-a considerable number. of 
‘youn lambs; ‘but likewise a considerable number of ho (sheep 
in their first year) fall in bad seasons ; and a number of stich as 
get through the winter, are so stinted in growth, both as to car- 
case and wool, that they are but of very inferior value. Some 
farmers in this county, who had introduced the Cheviot, have 
purchased. black-faced lambs, in erder to get back to that hardy 
race again., Several others will probably follow. their example, 
especially in stocking new taken farms. I have heard some very 
judicious farmers, on tolerably good situations, candidly‘acknow- 
ledge, that they have lost more by the introduction of the Che- 
viot breed than ever they expect to recover ; yet since they have 
got them naturalized, they judge it prudent to continue them, 
as changing again would not reimburse their former losses ; but 
that if they were to stock anew either these farms, or similar 
ones, they would without hesitation prefer the black-faced breed. 

It is difficult to make 4 fair comparison betwixt the merits of 
these breeds, by the price they bring in the market; as the Che- 
viot generally occupy the best ground, and the black-faced, not 
only worse pasture, but a higher situation; but on middling pas- 
ture, and at a medium height betwixt the higher and lower 
gréunds' inthis county, Tam of opinion, that the black-faced 
breed, either éwes, wedders, hogs, or lambs, will bring as much 
money in the market as the Cheviot; and it has often been seen, 
where ewes and lambs of these different breeds have been fed on 
the same pasture, and sold to a butcher at the same price, to 
lift at different times, that the first lift of both lambs and ewes 
consisted in the greatest proportion-of the black-faced ; and when 
there were any of ‘the worst shot or drawn, that these consisted 
in the greatest proportion of the Cheviot, which of course were 
sold at an inferior E A few years ago, when the rage for 
stocking with the Cheviot breed ran high, and the wool sold at - 
high prices, there was a considerable difference of price on lambs 
and hogs in favour of the Cheviot ; but that having now subsid- 
ed, they have again found their level. The numbers kept of 
the Cheviot and black-faced on the same ground, may, at a me- 
dium, be 7 of the former for 8 of the latter, more or less, as the 
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soil and climate may be for or against the Cheviot. The loss of 
lambs may be, on an average, from 15 to 20 per cent. Several 
farms in Spring 1812 lost from 40 to 50 per cent. of lambs, besides 
a considerable number of hogs; but these losses ate seldom expo- 
sed by the farmer. The prices of both Kinds, ‘when sold from 
the same kind of pasture in middling situations, may at an aver- 
age be for great ewes (ewes in lamb), in the spring, from 23s. 
to 24s. ; when fed off with turnips in the following winter, from 
94s, to 26s. Of wedders three years old for feeding, from * 27s. 
to 29s. ;—when fed off with turnips the following winter or spring, 
from 32s. to 35s. Lambs, fed for the butcher, from 10s. to 
14s, It is reckoned a considerable improvement for. feeding 
lambs, fo put Cheviot tups to black-faced ewes; the lambs grow 
to a larger size, and may bring 1s. more in price than either 
Cheviot or black-faced. From 6 to 7 fleeces go to the stone of 
24 lib. English; and it sold nearly as follows: In 1811, Cheviot, 
at a medium, 19s.—black-faced 10s. In 1812, Cheviot 22s,— 
black-faced 10s. Last season, Cheviot 22s.—black-faced 12s. at 
clipping time ; but‘now it would readily give 17s. Tar, mixed 
with butter, 2 lib. of the latter to a Scotch pint of the former, 
with a pint of train-oil to 10 pints of tar, is the most approved 
salvé for smearing the Cheviot sheep; and will smear at an 
average 60 sheep,. or 6 to the pint of tar. The black-faced re- 
quire neatly the same quantity of tar, but about a fifth less of 
butter. 
I am, &e; 
T. R. 





__.* When near the time of clipping, the Cheviot, (when in as good 
condition, which is seldom the case) will bring from 1s. to 2s. more 
than the black-faced. 
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Revrew or Acricutturat PvusLicarions. | 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Angus, or For- 
.' farshire; dvawn up for the consideration of the Board of A- 
iculture. By the Rev. James Headrick, Dunichen. Lon- 
on, Nicoll, &c. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. pp. 590. 
App. 120, - 1813. 


Tue general plan of the County Reports must be already well 
known to our readers. It embraces a great variety of topics-—— 
sonie of them of such a description, as cannot be treated of 
with *ny Near approach to accuracy, and others which are dis- 
cussed mueh in che same manner in almost every Report,,. But 
besides these, there are in almost every extensive eounty several 
prieti¢es in husbandry, which differ somewhat from those jof 
other eounties, and which should be generally known, either for 
the purpose of being censured with a view to amendment, or 
that such as are valuable may be adopted in other counties. So 
far as concerns the Agriculturist, this seems to be the chief va- 
lue of these Reports. 

It cannot be denied, that all these objects might be attained 
within a much less compass than a large octavo of 600, or 700 
pages; and that this great size renders the County Reports hard- 

y accessible to the greater part of farmers. It is, nevertheless 
very desirable to have works, which detail with some minuteness 
the particular circumstances ofeach county, or which may serve 
as books of reference both in the present and in future ages. 

It has been observed with truth, that no extensive country, 
was ever so minutely examined and described, with a view to 
its internal improvement, as Great Britain has been, since the 
establishment of the Board of Agriculture. Never was there 
collected, in any age or country, so large and so valuable a mass 
of information, upon subjects of the first national im ce: * 
and this has been done, too, at an expense so incredibly small, 
that the whole finds placed under the management of the Board, 
since its institution im 1793, would not probably support.eur fo- 
reign expenditure for a single day! Even this comparatively 
small sum seems to have been obtained with a grudge, and, not 
without opposition, Every candid mind will admit, that the 
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Board have employed these funds with the greatest economy. 
Indeed, it might be justly chargeable with extreme parsimony, 
or even with some degree of injustice, towards its Reporters, if 
it were not easy for its members to transfer the charge to ano- 
ther quarter. Instead, therefore, of censuring the undue pro-~ 
lixity of some of these gentlemen, we ought rather to admire 
their liberality in having done so much, for a reward, which has 
seldom perhaps been equal to the wages of common labour. 

Of the advantages which the public have already derived from 
the Board and its correspondents, and from the numerous Re- 
ports which have been published under its direction, it is unne- 
cessary to say any thing in this place. These who are so igno- 
rant of so prejudiced as to deny the merits of this Institution, 
may consult a very well written pamphlet by the Secretary, con- 
taining the substance of a lecture read to the Board in May 
1809. Since that time the Board has been engaged in prepar- 
ing a General Report for Scotland, which we understand to be 
now hearly completed. This work, which will probably contain 
allthat is of general utility in the County Reports, will obviate 
the inconvenience that has been complained of, from the great 
balk and price of the later Reports; and place within the reach 
of the landowner and the farmer, as well as of the public in 

niéral, such distinct and useful information concerning eve 

partment of Scottish husbandry, and subjects connected with 
it, as cannot fail to produce the happiest effects on the future 
iniprovement and prosperity of the country. 

e county of Angus, or Forfar, is one of the most import- 
ant in Scotland, for the extent of its.arable land, and for 
its fisheries, manufactures, and. commerce, -Of all these, this 
author has given a pretty full account ; and has displayed a good 
deal of scientific knowledge on subjects but remotely connected 
with agriculture. | The general:reader, as. well as the husband- 
man, will therefore find this work highly interesting. ‘The na- 
ture of out Journal, however, .only requires, that. we should par- 
‘ticularly attend to the agriculture of the county. 

’' “Tnthe First Chapter, or Book, as the’ divisions of this Re- 
port are named, we are informed that this county extends over 
$8)¢ square miles, or '532j243 English acres, without including 

jons of two parishes, the greater parts of which are siuated 
ii ‘the ¢Ontiguous county ef : Perth. It is divided into four dis- 
tricts, viz. Ist, the Grampian, which includes, somewhat less 
than ‘a lialf of its superficial area; 2¢, the Strathmore, which 
iS # great valley, running parallel to the Grampians,, from their 
commiercement in Dumbartonshire totheir termination on the 
borders of Aberdeenshire, : Very little of this valley seems to 
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exceed 200 feet of elevation above the level of the sea; and it 
may contain about 170 square miles of generally fertile and well 
cultivated land. 3d, The Seedlay hills, containing about half 
the extent of surface of the former, with ‘a much smaller pro- 
portion of arable land ; and, 4th, the Maritime District, which 
contains 222 square miles, and is, with few exceptions, a fertile 
and highly cultivated tract. Shell mar] abounds in various parts 
of Strathmore, and limestone in the other three districts ; but 
coal has not hitherto been found in the county. From late trials, 
there is said to be a flattering prospect of reaching a workable 
bed, at a place which lies within the northern boundary of the 
great coal-field of Scotland. 

From the Section on Fisheries we extract the following re- 
marks, which may probably be new and somewhat interesting 
to many of our readers. : sted 4 

‘ Salmon fisheries have been carried to a very great extent, on all 
* the eastern rivers and coasts of Scotland, ever since Mr Dempster 
* of Dunichen suggested the plan of conveying fresh salmon to the 
* capital of the empire, packed in ice. Those who first adopted this 

plan realized frincely fortunes ; and the proprietors of salmon fish- 
* eries have obtained rents which may almost seem incredible, Every 

salmon fishery of any note, on the east coast or rivers, is now ‘pro- 
vided with an ice-house, in which a sufficient stock of ice is.stored 
during winter, to serve during the ensuing fishing season. The 
salmon.are packed in large oblong wooden boxes, with pounded 
ice interposed betwixt them, and they remain in the ice-house antil 
they are removed on board the smack. They are conveyed. to 
London as fresh as when they came out of the water; and the ice 
which remains unmelted is used by confectioners, and for coolin 
wine and various liquors. The fishers commonly contract ‘wi 
the London fishmongers, to furnish salmon during the season, at 
so much a hundred weight. . Thus they obtain one great advan- 
tage, that they are certain of disposing of any quantity of fish they 
can take, But these arrangements operate to the disadvantage of 
the neighbourhood, where only the inferior sorts of fish are sold ; 
and when the London market is,overstocked, they are often sold 
there at a much lower price than they can be procured for on the 
spot where they are taken, I remember when. servants, in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling used to stipulate, that they should not 
be obliged to eat salmon more than thrice in the week ; but since 
this_mode of conveying them was introduced, they are seldom | 
* troubled with them even once a year,’ ' 
* During autumn, the salmon always run up the rivers to deposit 
their spawn. There are certainly various breeds of salmon, as well 
¢ as of herrings and other fishes; and experienced fishers can distin- 
¢ guish between the breeds of contiguous rivers, with which they are 
acquainted, with as much accuracy as a shepherd can distinguish 
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sheep from goats. The three rivers, Forth, Teath, and Alian, u- 
nite their streams about two miles above the bridge of Stirling. 
Each of the streams possesses.a breed of salmon well known to the 
people there, and to, all the fishers in the Forth, Yet no salmon of 
one river was ever caught.in the other ; though, when they run 
up these rivers, they are so muddy by excessive rains, that the ani- 
mals cannot steer their course by their sight, but must be led by 
their smell, or taste of the water. At Berrydale, too, in Caith- 
ness, the property of Sir John Sificlair, there are two streams, the 
Langwell and the Berrydale, which form a junction a few hundred 
yards above the place where their united waters enter the sea. A 
short way above the point of junction, there is a cruive upon each 
stréam, which only catch salmon during autumnal floods, when 
the water is excessively muddy. Yet experienced fishers there as- 
sured me, they never found a salmon in the Berrydale cruive that 
belonged to the Langwell, nor vice versa.—It is needless to multi- 
ply examples, those which are well authenticated being almost in- 
numerable, whose united evidence establishes the fact,—that every 
river has its particular breed of falinon; that though when thefe filhes 
are Toaming through the fea, they may drink freth water in the mouth 
of auy river that comes in the way ; yet they never run far up any 
river but their own, and always return to their own river to depofit 
their fpawn. Thus far the facts feem to” be’ incontrovertible; but 
many are of opinion that every river has not oily its peculiar breed, 
but that ‘every place in’ that river which is adapted for {pawning, has 
alfo its fwhordinate breed ; and that falmon always returo to the place 
‘where themfelves were fpawned, in order to depofit their fpawn, If 
prevented from aceomplifhing this intention of nature, it is aflerted that 
‘they drop their fpawn at random, without faitable preparation ; that 
it never comes to maturity ;' and thefr race foon becomes extinct.’ 
«It has often been a fubje& of difpute, whetherthe falmon trout, or 
gvrilses, as they are more frequently called, which afcend the falmon 
rivers towards the clofe of the fithing feafon, be falmon, or a different 
{pecies of fith— To fettle this point, fome experienced fithers at Ber- 
rydale in Caithnefs, affured me, that one fpring they caught a coufi- 
derable number of {molts, or falmon fry; and having clipped certain 
marks on their fins and tails, which they noted, they let them go into 
the fea. The fame feafon, they caught a confiderable number of the 
fifhes marked in this way, grown to the fize of grilfes; and having let 
a number of them pa again, they caught moft of them, next feafon, 
frown to the full fize of falmon, There can therefore be no doubt, 
but that grilfes are salmon of one fummer’s growth.’ p. 99~103. 

In the Second Section of Chapter 1I1., there is a very good 


account of the Farm-houses and Offices of a former period, and 
of ‘their successive improvements. © With regard to the mode in 
which they are now built and repaired in this county, the prac- 
tice is very various, and no general rule is followed. On this 
point the atithor observes— 
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© In other cafes, the landlord allows what fum the tenant thinks ne- 
ceflary, and receives 7 or 74 per cen'.of additional rent for the money 
expended, while the.tenavt keeps. the buildings in repair. This feems 
to he the moft advantageous mode; and leaft ;produdtive of difputes, 
both for landlord and tenant., ‘The landlord finks money_.on heritable 
fecurity, ‘at a'high intereit, upon his own eftate, and gets the average 
return’ of money aid ‘out ‘ih ‘boildmg honfes in towns. . ‘The tenant, 
knowing he is to: pay'a high ioteréeft, will feek no more than is ab- 
folately neceflary for ‘his! cémfdttable atcomimodation, and will take 
caresthat whats taid out ‘bé' as frigally expended as ‘poffible: “When 
the landlord is bound to lay vata fpecific fum, the tenant has'lirtle 
intereft in economizing the expenditare, ~ Bat in this cafe, their mutual 
interells harmouize,*\p. 1925/13 g 
On. the subjéet of | Farm-Buildings, as on most other topics 
connected with agriculture and: rural economy, general ‘rules 
must, always. be of a-very limited ‘application; and the devia- 
tions. occasioned ‘by views of local utility and individual inte- 
rest, combined with the circumstances of the contracting "par- 
ties, must.ever be numerous and diversified: In ordinary cases, 
certainly the houses and fences necessary for the profitable occu- 
ation of the laud, should be provided by the proprietor. Our 
aw, considers them as attached to the land, and they pass along 
with it .to.the proprietor at the expiry of a lease, even though 
they have. been, built entirely at the expense of the temporar 
occupier, . ‘The tenant is not even allowed to pull down sue 
erections, but must leave them in complete repair, without hav« 
ing any claim npon the landlord for their value. ‘Though for these 
reasons, the landlord: should almost always imeur the expense of 
these buildings; yet, at the Same time, it is ‘easy to conceive 
cases where the tenant may fiad it for his interest to’ bear a con- 
siderable part of the burthen inthe first instance, for which thé 
length of his lease, or the diminution ‘of his’rent, ma ns 
demnify him, A great share of this burthen has, ‘in fact, been 
borne by the tentantry of the best cultivated districts. ‘Yet, ge- 
nerally spenking, it is never the interest of the proprietor to 
transfer, this burthen from himself to those who have only a tem- 
porary interest in his property, because the houses will, for the 
Most,part,, not only cost him more, ultimately, than if he had ex- 
pended. the movey himself, but because. it is not to be expected 
that, they. should be: equally durable as if the work had been ex~ 
ecuted. yuder his-own direction. Common prudence on the part 
of thetenaat, demands his attention to the outlay that may be re- 
quiréd for, his comfortable accommodation in respect to build- 
ings, as, well as to the expense that may be:necessary for the im- 
provement of the jand itself; and, if he must improve both with 
his own money, he will only offer such wrent as may enable him 
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to do so, not only without loss, but with a fair profit on his ca~ 
pital. Besides, the risk which he rans of ultimate repayment— 
the difficulty, often, of obtiining capital sufficient for expensive 
buildings, at 4 tims when considerable outlay is usually required 
for the improvement of the land—and the uncertainty of his con- 
tinuing in possession after the expiry of his lease,—are, cireum- 
statices which seem to entitle the tenant, to. a high .rate .of .inte- 
rest for the money expended for his own immediate accommo- 
dation, at the very same time that it may not be-expeniled to 
the greatest advantage for the proprietor. 

' Proprietors, forthe most part, seem very sensible of ‘all this, 
and find they can obtain a rent so much ‘higher fora farm with 
good houses, than for one without ‘them, that'they’are ustially 
willing to advance the whole, or at least the far gteater part of 
the necessary expense themselves. ‘This sum, however, ‘is often 
so considerable, that it has been thought adviseable to distinguish 
between the rent of the land and that of the houses; ‘atid to 
charge a percentage upon the moneylaid out on builitivgs.’' Whe- 
ther this separate estimate may not be sometimes miagiiiary, it 
is not necessary to inquire. The only instance in which it séenis 
at all of any consequence to either party is, when*no' specific 
plan has been fixed npon at the time the terms of ‘the lease were 
settled. . If the ‘landiord must advance what money the ‘tenant 
thinks necéssary, as in the case stated in the preceding extrict, 
then it.is obviously proper to check the exercise‘of this riglit by 
a stipulation for interest. Yet it would:be still better, spertiaps, 
that neither the landlord nor the tenant should possess Any such 
right, and that the buildings should bé erected botli’ at the ex- 
pense and under the direction of the proprietor, ‘according to a 
distinet plan referred to in the ‘leaée,’ from which ono ‘detiation 
should be made but with mutual consent.: Both parties woiild 
thus: know what they had to give and to recéive; and there 
would be little or no danger of meonsitlerate profusion by yield- 
ing to unreasonable claims, on the one hand, or of injudicious 
coananay from a wish to diminish the amount of interest, dn the 
other. 

With segard to the rate of interest, we certainly donot agree 
with our author; though, a4 vesting the tenant with a right to 
regulate the expenciture, his opinion is: somewhat less’ objec- 
tionable, It, may be true, that houses in towns sometities re- 
turn 7.or 7% per cent,, though more usually not-so-much ;—6 per 
cent,, we understand, is counted:a high enough rate for a new 
house. But then the proprietor of houses: in towns almost al- 
ways kéeps them imrepair at-his own expense ; ‘at lenst'the tenants 
of such ‘Houses are never called upon for such repairs as fall upon 
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the farmer, both during his lease, and at the end of it. If this 
be too high a rate for the landlord to demand, it is on the other 
hand also too high for a farmer-to:pay...' The interest must be 
paid for his barns, stables, and other offices, as well as for his 
dwelling-house. It is obviously for' the advantage of ‘both par- 
ties that these offices should be complete and substantial, merely 
with a view io the value of tlie farm’ itself: and ‘a too rigid eco- 
nomy enforced by this high rate of interest, must operate’ as a 
real diminution of that value, both to the present and to future 
occupiers, If the expenditure is sufficiently liberal, the addi- 
tion to the rent must be a very serious consideration, which, if 
not calculated upon at the tine of fixing the rent, with greater 
accuracy than usual, must cut’ very deep into the profits of 
a business, which is not believed to return more than 10:per 
cent. upon capital. It is much the same as’ if a tenant was to 
pay 7 or 7; per cent. for money borrowed for the improvement 
of his farm. 
Whatever may be the terms upon which the houses are built, 
and whether at the expense of the landlord or tenant, or partly 
of both, it is a matter of considerable importance, and of some 
difficulty, to ascertain, with tolerable precision, what are the 
obligations on the tenant with regard to repaixs, both during 
the currency of the lease, and at the expiry of it. .The opinion 
and practice, of inspectors, we believe, have not been uniform 
on these points ;, and the clauses of the lease which specify these 
obligations, admit of much, latitude of interpretation. The ques- 
tion is deeply interesting both to. the proprietor and tenant. 
With regard to valuations at the beginning and end of a lease, 
we agree with the author in thinking them objectionable, and in- 
jurious to the interest of the landlord, The following remarks 
are well entitled to the attention of both parties, 
‘There is a general complaint among the farmers, against the 
backwardness of landlords, in afferding them the necessary ac- 
commodations in respect to houses and offices. Upon several pro- 
perties this complaint is but too well founded, People, by adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, are induced to bid against each other 
for a farm, without ever thinking whether the accommodations be 
sufficient to enable them to do justice to the farm, and to ‘pay the 
rent. After the successful candidate is preferred, he finds there:is 
no allowance for necessary buildings or repairs. He is therefore 
under a necessity of sinking part of his stock, and diverting a great 
part of his labour, in making such unsubstantial additions‘and te- 
pairs to the buildings as may enable him and his cattle barely'to 
exist. After all, he and his cattle are perpetually wallowing a- 
mong filth; while his implements, from want: of » proper shelter, 
are exposed to rottenness and decay. Itjs pot possible thataman, 
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* in such a situation, can do proper justice to his farm, or raise it 
* to the highest possible state of production. Damp, nasty, and 
* unwholesome habitations, depress the spirits, and enfeeble the ex- 
* ertions, not only.of man, butiof brute animals.’ p, 134. 

In chapter Fitth, which treats.of the. mode of occupation, the 
author seems to have stated facts with great accuracy, and to 
have reasoned from them with judgment. aud precision. In- 
stances:of both, we think, may be perceived in the following 
extract from the section on the size of fhrms. 


* ‘Number of farms, in the year 1808, whose rent is under 201. 
‘. per annum - - - ef itilite - 1574 
¢ Number of do. from 20/, to 501. per annum - - 565 
‘Number of do. from 50/. to 1001. = © «>» 682 
* Number of do. from 1004. to 300/. - - $15 
* Number of do. above $00/. - - 86 
* Total number of farms 3222 
¢ Much controversy has taken place among political economists, 
* concerning the particular size of farms, which is most advantageous 
* to the public. One party cries out against the enlargement and en- 
* grossing of farms, as tending to depopulate and ruin the country ; 
* and they call loudly for legislative regulations, which may counter- 
“act the mischief. Another party insists, that the enlargement of 
* farms tends to render them more productive, and to furnish a great- 
* ‘er amount of disposeable produce for teeding those who are engag- 
* ed im manafactures and trade. They therefore call for regulations 
* of acontrary tendency, which may discourage small farms, and in- 
« crease their extent. But it appears to us, that the soundest policy 
* consists in leaving these matters to regulate themselves. The size 
* of a farm must be regulated by the skill and capital of its.occu- 
¢ pier; and acorn farm doesnot admit of being extended beyond 
* what the farmer can conveniently. superintend. If too large, a 
* great part of the time and labour of.his working stock must be 
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consumed in travelling to and from the distant extremities, and in 
the distant conveyance of the manure and produce. If. too, small, 
the horses and bestial will eat up a great part, if not the whole of 
the produce, and the farmer will be in a worse condition than a 
day-labourer. It is true, indeed, that were the country subjected 
to that sort of culture which prevails in China and Japan, which is 
more correct than that of the finest gardens in-Europe, and is 
chiefly executed by the hand, every man might. become a farmer, 
who could get possession of a spade and a few trifling implements. 
But in the present situation of thingsip this country, where a man 
depends entirely upon his farm, without other, sources of income, 
it must be. disadvantageous to have one smalier than will atford 
constant work \to:a pair of horses, with a, suitable proportion of 
f labourers, either constantly or, occasionally employed. ‘The con- 
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€ flicting interests of landlords and tenants will always regulate 
the size of farms, more for the public advantage, than any re- 
guilations that can be framed. It is the landlord’s interest to 
shape his farms so as to answer the demands of the greatest part 
of his customers, the farmers ; and so as he may obtain the highest 
rent forthe same extent of surface. The interest of the farmer, a- 
gain, consists in not taking a larger farm than he has capital to stock 
sufficiently, and skill to manage properly. Accordingly, in this 
county, farms below 350/. ren have many more competitors, and 
are understood to bring a higher rent in proportion, when they fall 
ont of lease, than those above this extent. The reason seems 6b- 
vious, That there are a greater number of competitors, or of per- 
sons qualified to stock and manage such farms, than those of a 
greater extent.’ p. 215-217. , 

At page 223, there is a pretty full detail of the vexatious ser- 
vices required from tenants in former times ; and we fear'they 
are not yet fallen into disuse in some parts of the Highlands. It 
is accompanied, as might be expected, with expressions of just 
and severe reprehension. In the section on ‘Tithes, his senti- 
ments are equally judicious and liberal. Indeed, the whole of 
this chapter may be perused with advantage by every proprie- 
tor and farmeran the island. - 

The following account of a local practice in reaping the crop, 
deserves to be more generally known, 

* But the mode which is now moft generally adopted, and. which, feems 
* peculiar to this part of the kingdom, (atleaft I never obferyed. it,any 
« where elfe),’ is that which is known by the name-of threeving. .'This 
* isan excellent mode, and is likely to become unviverfal over the king- 
¢ dom. The farmer pays\the reapers what: fum they can agree upon 
¢ for cutting down each ‘threave, confitting of twenty-four fheaves, or 
© twenty-cight fheaves, if neceffary, for wheat. The price of this va- 
rics from 2d. to 6d. and fometimes more each threave, according to 
the quality of ‘the grain, and according to the number of competitors 
who offer their fervices.' 1f-the farmer furnith aman to bind and ftook 
the theaves, (and one man is neceflary for every fix fhearers), the price 
is lower than when this work is performed by the reapers themfelves. 
This is fometimes done; but in general, different parts of a field are 
undertaken by families, or by, perfons nearly conneCted, who. bind and 
ftook, and gather all the ears that may have dropped, on returning to 
the fide where they began to cut down. Here it is the intereft of 
the reapers‘to cut as clofe as _poflible, becaule: they know, that the 
lower ends'of the flalks fill the fheaf better than the upper parts; 
and alfo as clean as poflible, becanfe thereby they make the more 
fheaves.’ Allthat the farmer has:to- do, is to ‘count the number of 
the threaves and he is furnifhed with a iron :fork,: fafkened on the 
end of @' pole; about ten’ inches wide, which the fheaves, mult fill at 
the bands, or they are rej as deficient indizes, Phe, reapers fub- 
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fit themfelves; and young and old, even mothers who are incumber- 
ed with infant children, devote as much of their time to threaving as 
their ftrength, or other avocations will admit. Since, this mode was 
adopted, it has been afvertained, that women are, in general, more 
expert at this kind of work than the men. Many of the former have 
been known to eart 20s. a-week by threaving, while the mea feldom 
earn above 188.” p. 316, 317. 

There is a separate section on the ‘ Breeds: of Plants,’ to 


which Mr Headrick advises that the same attention: should be 


aid as to the breeds of animals; and he illlustrates the advan- 


tages of the measure, by very appropriate allusions to’ Swedish 
turnips, and Blainslie and Potatoe oats ; and alse by an experi- 
ment of his own with potatoes, of which he gives the following 
account. 


ei i a a a a 


* To illuftration of what has been ftated, it may be mentioned, that, 
many, years ago, I felected three potato plums from the fame ttem. 
Early the enfuing fpring, the feeds of thefe plums were fown in well 
manured garden ground; and as foon as the plants which fprang up, 
could be handled, they were planted in drills, of the ufual diftance, in 
the G.me garden, the bottoms of which had abundance of well rotted 
horfe-dung. A confiderable produce, little fhort of a boll, was raifed 
the first year, part of which was consumed in trying experiments 


‘on their quality, which was remarkably good, There were no 


less than five different sorts of potatoes, evidently distinguishable 
by their shape, their eyes, their colour and spots ; beside their ap- 
pearance on slicing them longitudinally, or across. There were 
also several other varieties, whose characters. were more dubious. 
I directed that each sort should be planted separately, the ensuing 
spring ; but; in the hurry of »work, they were. all. planted promis- 
cuously. ‘This was continued during several years; when, the se- 
veral sorts could be distinguished by the colour of their stems and 
leaves; but especially by that of their flowers.. They continued 
to’ yield a more abundant, as well asa more palatable produce, 
than any other potatoes then cultivated) in the parish of Cambus 
Tang, near Glasgow ; until, :at last, they devenerajed into, one 
sort, which was inferior, both in. quantity and quaijcy, to the other 
potatoes cultivated im that neighbourhood.  Tais, induced their re- 
linquishment as seed; but I cagnot account forthe rapid de- 
generacy of these potatoes, except from the promiscuous, inter- 
course of their flowers while they were planted, without each sort 
being separated from the others. Yet this, experiment (which I 
can watrant as authentic) goes the length of proving, that new 
varieties of potatoes may be produced, by raising them from the 
seeds formed in- their plums or éw//ets; as they are usually called 
in this “county.. I would qlso beg leave to suggest a very pro- 
bable ifferetice from the premises,——that were those varieties whose 
produce’ is at present most abundant, most palatable, and most 
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* nutritious, by containing the greatest proportion of starch in the 
* same weight, to be selected and cultivated apart from all other 
* plants of the same species; great improvements in the breed of 
* this useful plant might ensue. Were the breed to be occasional- 
* ly renovated from the seed, it ishard to say to what perfection this 
useful root might be carried.. As Spanish America is now more 
open to European intercourse than formerly and M. Humboldt 
describes some sorts of potatoes, of much larger size, and both 
more palatable and nutritious, than any yet known in Europe, 
which are cultivated on the higher Cordilleras of the Andes, under 
a climate not much warmer ptm our own; it would be advise- 
able to procure and try some of these sorts in this country, and 
then to keep up, or to improve their breeds, by the means which 
© have been suggested. 

* As I have no desire to shine in borrowed plumage, I think it in- 
€ cumbent on me to state, that the first hints of what has been offer- 
« ed concerning the breeds of plants, were derived from my worthy 
* and ingenious friend Dr Coventry, Professor of Agriculture in the 
* University of Edinburgh. He has collected a great variety of 
* authentic facts on this branch of rural science, which are both cu- 
¢ rious and interesting; and it would highly promote the ‘public 
* ‘good, were his numerous avocations to admit of his completing 
* his investigations, and communicating the result.’ p. 357-359. 

On the subject of plantations—the superiority of the larch to 
the Scots fir seems to be very great. Besides defraying the ex- 
penses of planting and enclosing, together with interest of mo- 
ney while it is.in advance; an. acre, planted with larches, is es- 
timated at the end of ange to be worth 487, 10s., or to 
yield 12/, $s..9d. of annual return, for each acre. No land, 
whether in grass or tillage, makes nearly so great a nett return. 
Scotch firs, it is said, do net return above 25s. or 30s. acre 
annually, after defraying all expenses with interest. fe is no 
wonder, then, that the larch has been substituted for the Scotch 
fir, in all the later plantations of this county. | But larches are 
liable to diseases, and to the depredations of small black insects, 
which either occasion their decay,or are attracted by it, and 
accelerate its progress. In this‘county the plantations are said to 
extend over 20,764 Scotch acres, and are annually increasing. 

It is well known to be a favourite maxim with a large, active 
and generally intelligent class of our population, that'the’ prices 
of provisions should be kept down as fae as legislative enactments 
can have this effect, in order’ that a eee eee ene 
always so low, and our manufactures produced at such a price, 
as may enable our merehants to compete successfully in foreign 
markets, They contend for an-unlimited importation of grain, 
and against the use of it im the distilleries, even after a most 
abundant harvest, without considering that it can be raised cheap 
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er in every other country than in Great Britain,—that when the 
price will no longer remunerate the British farmer, he must cease 
to produce grain, and leave the foreign cultivator in possession 
of fie own market—that this dangerous and (while there are 
such large tracts of our own country capable of cultivation) dis- 
graceful dependence has been experienced for a great many years, 
during which the prices of all sorts of provisions have steadily 
advanced, and have sometimes reached an unprecedented and 
alarming pitch—that a small portion of the vast expenditure for 
foreign grain, which has occasioned so much distress both to go- 
vernment and the public at large, would have long ago improv- 
ed every acre of our wastes, and still farther enriched our best 
arable lands—and that the consequences would have been a great 
increase of (rire and of revenue; while upon their own 
principles, the wages of labour must have been always moderate, 
and poor-rates greatly reduced, owing to the abundant produce 
of food from: our own soil. No economist will now assert, that 
the produce of Britain and Ireland, either in grain or butcher 
meat, must always be inadequate to the supply of the demands 
of the population, and that we must necessarily depend on im- 
portations of corn from America and the Continent of Europe. 
In the greater number of the Reports of the Scottish counties, 
it has been distinctly stated, that the wages of labour are by no 
means regulated by the price of corn; and they have appealed, 
from an ingenious theory, to facts which cannot be disputed. The 
late Mr Burke, in his Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, (3d edi- 
tion, 1800), has clearly proved that the wages of labour never 
have been, and in opposition to the absurd proposals of that time, 
never can be, so regulated. ‘The rate of wages, he observes, * has 
in truth no direct relation to the price of provisions. Labour is 
a commodity like every other, and rises or falls according to the 
demand.’ Indeed it is matter of daily observation to every man 
who is old enough to recollect the condition of the labourers of 
Scotland 40 or 50 years ago, and who compares it with their 
present condition, that the wages of labour are not only nomi- 
nally higher, but that the real reward of labour is much more 
liberal it was at the former —— Labourers are evident- 
ly much better fed, clothed, lodged and educated at the present 
time, because the price of labour has risen in a corisiderably 
greater ratio than that of grain, and a smaller proportion of ‘it, 
than before, suffices for providing food. So far from this rise of 
wages being a just subject of complaint, it is a proof of the in- 
creased prosperity of the country ; and whether the improvement 
in the condition of the: body of the people is considered as 
it affects the interest of the public or of individuals, ‘it must. be 
a ground of exultation to every humane and enlightened mind. 
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But though the wages of labour in Scotland have risen beyond 
their former proportion to the price of grain, there have been, 
no doubt, temporery)anditoead fiuctuations which have pressed 
with great séverty“onighe) kibourniy-elass... Unfavourable sea- 
sons and #BtigRagion inamy greet branch of omanufectures and 
com meré Have teed thispprice of, grain ta:.dn enormous height, 
and deqiresked thew ages bfvlaboat so)muchy asto' derunge for a 
time Phe “tistihrelntion’ Getweem thems>\ Whether therefore we 
consider the ‘{eraidual ahebsteatly»proaress of improvemennfor a 
numberof Wweerg; or the. Oceasional iiterruptiors: which, have 
beelt experiented we set beled to. conclude, thatthe price nf 
prain dies tet regulate the ly ton in that therein 
unless" perhaps’ fa 'soeict statio > that eis'no 
definite relation between sab oe 29 

Te ivy 2 aren ‘find icerthbes' sentiments are in unison with 
those*6f this ati -m 

© Tt-has bépna’ dabject of nlgidowsitsy among political econamiéts, 
‘ whether: the wages’ of labour be regulated by the price. of pnoyi- 
* sions. 'No doubt a labourer must get what is sufficient 10 seraigin 

* himself)and family, gnit 4% impossible he can labour long., 
* though the: price of provisions may be supposed to have some, i 
* ence, upon the, mind, of the labourer, when he cugages his se a 
it! cannot, be supposed to. we Hee with his employer, Ip ee 
« mer,times, ip snipe Pht ourer was thought to be die: well 
s a if he gaied.a. aes 0 yor its money price 


low, 1 '$ en ; gain ‘the’ Pre of no ats 


. ad oF more; and we must infer that the price Of provisivns’ as 
¢ not all the tne on the price of labour, which some an 

©The de edtatton? of thé Value of mdrity Must be held as Gité Uase 
© of the’ grew rise of the money price: ‘of labour ; “but this riséig more 
a) parent thatt rénk! It isitrde’ that the met; ‘on which the’ labourer 

«Seley subsists, Has net risen In’ the canie proportion thar the power 
“of thera ey and ‘m ‘this:partivalar the babourer has: gained 
© an advantage? Thit he needs clothes, shoes; and other articles of 
* ‘manufaetore,' aswell a: food ;: end the price of: these: has: riser in 
‘ proportion, or +haseven exceeded - the deninution, fil sane, of 
* mene 83ui8C BU! ,Jsotolis Built 

¢ Bur the most operative cause of the sich tien, of the mann of 
‘ labour, thas-been the.demand for men to the army. and navy, = 
* manufactures and. tention ari cae ROR ee which 
‘ have been. progressively-inereasing during a considerable time, past. 
* If(theredbeanany Jebourers secking employment,; and. few who are 
« desirous of their: serviges, the. wages of labour must, fall... Sut if 
‘ the émployers be mang,,aud the Jabourers few, their. wages must 
* rise.’ «Thus the -price of labour,,.dike that,.of othex, commodities, 
* will he regulated bythe 2 eso Ba we sihie compared, with the 
* demand.’ p. 497,) 498. ‘ shail 
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The 15th, and last Chapter or Book of this Report ‘ ot Pos 
litical Economy, as connected with or. affecting Agriculture,’ 
exhibits a full view of the vatious subjects usually paptopeiees 
to that division} and besides such details, as ate merely 
application, itcontains many remarks; of sliaracter, 
In the section on Population, ieaanitewte shabitanits, in 1811, 
is stated to. have been 107,578; and the, extent, of the, county 
being 8314 square miles, there were 129.37. persons to the square 
mile, or nearly 5 English acres foreach, of which about Aasres 
were in cultivation. . Though we have ext largely 
from: this work, .we cannot resist the oF adding. one 
extract more, which, in a few, Jines contains more good sense 
than some splendid which for a:time attracted so much 
notice. It seems to be really as judicious to, { use suitable, exer- 
sions» for the increase of food, 2s to repress the increase of the 
human race. aes it can suhanes not only that ec 
n country is improved to the: ate: pooaible- agree, t that 
he ace of ‘the labour of its inbebitants cannot -be exchang- 
food ‘with other countries; any ‘bad effects that are - 
es to atise from excessive population, uitist. be attributed td 
government, and the unequal distribution of food 
ccasioned by an’ unnatural sttucture of society, only aggravated 
‘times by the inclemency of the seasons. It is. not improbable, 
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e produce of the soil, is greatly beyond the de- 
nate Pectin, and Vchat if t these countrjés were 
overnment as that of Great Britain, a tem- 
yore aco mee be hele ened to an aera imine. 
: fr thr se in.a well. regy y un- 
dena free government, principles, es rel ne eg 

/perating, which. render, excessive population: @ moral im- 
sibility... _ Independent, of every, other natural am- 
n of .every.one to improve his cizcamstances, .at least, to. a- 
void. eno a his original condition, must always silently, 
penenenon in-restraining.any such excess, which must 
felt to press upon upon individual interest, long before. it.ean, be- 

- sane iach’ engaged the attention ‘of political 
« Another question e- 
‘ economists,’ hanes hu, ma which occasion an increase, petal. 
* tied, in the numbers of the buasan ome aes ¢an be no doubt but the 
* huinah race; like “all other animated being will always. inultiply or di- 
©’ minish, it préportion tothe wars! of food, and other necessaries of 


Ss “Lifes @at are within their ‘reach.’ A countey such” as Holland Was, . 


« ‘hefore it sank’ tinder the despotisin of France, may sustain a very dense 

‘ (population, which all that. the: country produced was insufficient “to 

* sustain during three or four aoe But by ‘the Rhine, and other 
VOL. XIV. NO. 56, + Li {29 


ithstanc ing the dense population of China and Hindostan, . 
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¢ rivers, they communicated with the most fertile provinces of Germany, 
* and not only became a great granary for epply: ing themselves, but for 
¢ exporting promeions to other nations; and they enjoyed @ great naval 
* commerce, by whic ‘every iBretar te of the sea, and land, was open 
© to them. Coin Hie BF Chita Lr apan, sup port an immense 
*: Papulatiog, ndiebiied heneady ees Bakes e‘land is sub. 
© jected t6)a° dortect ~> ~ i finest cum ‘of Europe. 
¢ By aaa viverd and*canals, a ve t intern Pecans is also 
© carried bu‘ in! Chimh,/ and the pro¢ One’ ‘district’ dre‘ exchanged 
© for those of anbther.sSome ‘political eeonomists wish: td throw ‘dis- 
© couragemenits inthe way-of the multiplication of the: human race, lest 
* their numbeis:shiould exceed the means of subsistence, and they. should 
© die of starvation. “This project is only applicable to the: inferior ani- 
« mals, who never increase the means of their subsistence ; and when 
* these are exhausted, if left to themselves, they must starve, But hu- 
« mam skill and labour increase the productiveness of the earth andgeas, 
‘ nea sproxidevan addition.of, food, more, then sufficient, to sustain the i a 
meen ff iloeond are narrate ee COUILYy, | 
wth - as increased. more than a meee the,year 1755, 
‘ ty ranks of the people are.more afluentl are better 


‘ fal S 

pie or te eae 
‘ St a pete fend of, sind 
¢ om 1c use 5 


© in obictive as’ 

* o¢tu ! te'betn 

¢ Dut ie ‘pileher goles ein be becure’ till he’ depénde dp 

© price of orher dt of their’ rulers, for thenteans of eu 

P. 559-60! teer tiga srt vik 14 64 4b sede: 
After what: the ellen sant hl eee 

sentiments, itis almost: anhecessary toiadd; a 
cehsures the'present Property;tax ‘an :the' 

aot giving preference to'the West “hretan meee 


over tent substituti for bavtis@rtlte 
rilleesj “and Feconimends e a corn: ne! 
0 Sie a nani ‘PP Articles, -among ee an 
acdount\of the’ ght-houise, “and? other ee 
“pers. ‘riAt py 79:thére is @euribus'tindte of the Proceedings of 

ony ‘Court,’ sortunte ahem cae be ofthe ses that pre 
vailed ‘iin Sdotland ‘before risdictions. 
The: hetitable revitsct ante eayoh seaentia te as baillié or judge, 
“one ’of dis te tk aio Row beh of court, and an exeeu- 
tive officers igs bef this worthy magistrate 
his own complai ‘Rams vassals, and, sentence 


is forthw, cpa agit mt Laem progeedings 
were held so late as the year 1742, 


Having finished ‘the perusal. of this, aber we a idepuiat! avoid 
- expressing our satisfaction with it, and our gratitude to its 
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author; and we ate convinced that there are few, readers who 
will not find it both interesting and instructive. The actual cir- 
cumstances of the county seem to be stated, very accurately, so 
far as we can jwlge, as well’as very filly, except what regards the 
linen mannfacture,. which has greatly declined of late years ; and 
the accompanying remarks and deductions evidently.proceed from 
a liberal.and reflecting mind. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the Reverend Author digresses rather farther, and 
oftener; than’ cynical redtter will be dispostd-to' excuse. A 
— fanit.in out eyesis the want of af index-and 

itle’ pdee, which seem very necessary in-a work of ‘this length. 





Arr Hy A New Bray on Fiorin Grass; including " the His 

* $s (Discovery, and an Account of ils valaable eetictees aoe 
« “yibdé of Culture. By Wreitam RicmarpsoN; DD. Lontion, 
“Harding, 18132> pp. 91. Sti 


| Dr R. is ‘certainly one of the most persevering, indefati 
and p Hikes tem fe of the present agé. tt pas eat, 
for the world, that a discovery of such’ importance as, that of 
fiovin should have been made: by such # gentleman. . There are 
very. few, indeed, who would -have encouatered,..with se.mach 
disinterested:zeal and fortitude, the host of enemies that’ have 
assailed hinr; and scarecly any. that: could have acquitted them- 
stlves with ‘so mueli ability. Like some other great heroes; he 
does? appear! at times to’ be! a little irascible ; but that is not to 
be wondered:at, ‘wher it is considered that. ‘he has’ bedn attack- 
* ed from all:quarter#; sand, while: is fiorin\ was! only gaining 
* ground by irehicdy he had as:many-battles to. fight im sappo 
*\of this ‘native vegetable, ‘as: ee to én 
* in for the recovery vot his» itary kingdom. * Se much 
paper indeed has: beenvexpended in-thesenwmerous’conftiets, 
and so true it is; that, ‘afterall, fiorin has only pained \ground by 
inches, that: it ‘is not improbable the whole-f: pwn Seot- 
land might ‘be-covered by the learned: and ‘tinlearned essays, ' let- 
ters, and dissertations, that: have -been(written dnd printed re- . 
specting this wonderful grass s=+a melancholy proof certainly of 
obstinate prejadicds: of mankind! sgainst:every new discovery, 
however valuable. And yet we must say, for the honour of our 
country,’upor' the: authority of Dr i: -himself; that we are much 
more open to eohviction, ‘and: nwach thore tractablé; than our 
southern neighbours. Tf inoy onltide Stal ce 
Concerning several’ late were such’ as the culture of 
¥2 ; 
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wheat in the Highlands of Scotland, the inexpediency of sum- 
mer-fallow on heavy soils, and others of the same kind, a differ- 
ence of opinion still, prevails ;.and, with regard to the notable 
expedient of reducing the several breeds of live-stock to a single 
breed, the difficulty, of providing a sufliciency of winter food in 
many parts:of Scotland appeared to be almost unsurimountable. 
Red clover and. rye-grass will) afford but .a poor crop! on the 
bleak heathy mountain ; and neither tarnip, nor even ruta baga, 
are found capable.of resisting the successive frosts and thaws of 
our severe climate, even if it were possible to raise good crops of 
them in such situations. .. Hence any kindof herbage that would 
supply the place of hay and succulent food in our mountain dis- 
tricts, must. always have been a most important desideratum. 
When it was said, a few years that the most barren moors 
and mosses: could produce. such sand that there was 2 
native vegetable ta be found every where, which, upon ‘such 
land, would yield.a crop of hay thrice the weight of that of the 
best meadows of England, and of a far s r quality, ‘it was 


naturally to be expected’ that farmers would be somewhat incre- 
dalous;,. But now that the fact has been ascertained, and indeed 
* demonstrated’ by Dr Ri, it is quite unaccountable'to find men 
still, exclaiming against! a discovery-for which they -had Tong 
ich. they: 


wished, and against.a) crop, from, the:want’of wh 
felt much loss, (and-always very setiousinconvenience. ~~ 
It would: have: been: our: duty, long ago, to have laid before our 
readers.some very excellent specimens of controversial acumen on 
thissubject, had it not appeared to be more * decent and honoer- 
able’, (to. adopt the words.of ourauthor) ‘ toleave the projector a 
* clear stage, andiadair opportunity to make his own way.’ As 
he very judiciously addsy it: his. discovery was-nothing, and his 
“« schemes futile, the world would soon detect him; as they have 
« alneady, 60 often.of themselves detected) and ridieuled the puff- 
* edjidiscoveries of:pompous charlatans,”) Bat it\is now full 
time/that, the benefit of bur author's discovery should be extend- 
ed over,every part,ofi Scotland at least, and that we should con- 
tribute our mite forthat purpose..' Hour English readers should 
still remain obstinate and! perverse; they have only themselves 
_ to blame for the: consequences, iw!) 4.) '. badd ous uy ot 
The first; questions thati\it> seems natural to-ask about this 
gtass regard, theldiseovery of it-its propertiés—the amount of 
its produces+asid itsapplication.: G96 6001 160 geben 
Second, It must be desireable to: know uponwhat soils it will 
prosper, and how iteshoukhbeicultivateds: 9.) 
Lastly, What-are the peculiar advantages:to be obtained from 
its culture to ind:viduals, ia the: firs instance, and ultimately te 
the public ai large ? od | 
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In arranging and condensing Dr R.’s observations, under 
these several heads, it may be necessary to notice, very shortly, 
the objections that have been made to hig statements ; and also 
the omissions, which it may be readily believed will often be 
chargeable against a writer whose mind is too much occupied 
with leading topics, to suffer hitn to attend: to minute details. 

To the. discovery of the valuable properties ‘of this grass, our 
author positively lays claim, and gives a full account of the steps 
by which he had acquired this knowledge. » These properties, 
he observes, * had escaped the attention of man for five thou- 
* sand years.’ This diseovery, too, ‘of which ‘the world be- 
° gins now to feel the importance, was not the result of acci- 
* dent, or a lucky hit, thrown in my way by good fortune, but 
‘« the very thing I was in search of.’) Notwithstanding ‘this, 
the, Doctor admits, that ‘ the aborigines‘ of the British ‘isles 
* seem all to have had some vague notion of the value of fiorin;’ 
that it was not * unknown to the botanical writers of the seven- 
* teenth century ;’ that 25 years ago, “the Reverend Marcus 
‘‘M‘Cousland, descanting on the value of a piece of ground he 
* had recovered from the sea,’ exclaimed, * it is all florin |” 
and that the natives of the wild parts of Donegal, always charg- 
ed a higher price for fiorin hay, though spontaneous, than for 
that made of other grass. All this time the Doetor did not 
even. know it. . He had taken. pains, about eight years ago, to 
procure.some plants, but did not-succeed ; and at-last found a 
tenant who said he, knew. the. grass, ..4 [went with him to my 
* bog,, where he showed it:4o;me in abundance.’) After some 
experiments with nine. roots raised:from this. bog, the author 
laid\down @ rood with fiorin,. after a: crop.of potatoes, on the 
15th, November 180660). (00. 0 ’ 

It is not our business to reconcile-these accounts. One thing 
cannot be disputed. The Dector:has the inetit of having first 
discovered, that it was. infinitely more valuable than ‘any other 
grass, and than any other seems ever to have imagined, 
or will yet believe. _Mr-Wakefield, in his: late account of ‘Ire- 
land, not only denies the author's :riglit to this discovery, but 
that = pn even ~ first cultivator = vit _ _ to veal 
veys of, Tyrone and Derry, to.prove'that it n i 
cu ceadty Mr M‘Evoy, and the Reverend Mr Silent In 
reply té this, our author very liberally abuses Mr Wakefield, 
and seems to withdraw, his pretensions. dcifuu 3X 

Be this as it may, it is of more importance: to'be able to dis- 
tinguish this grass from, every other; and, to all appearance, 
this is no easy matter.) ‘ Fhe slightest assistance is not to be de- 
* rived from botanical books ;’ and, in the whole of this Essay, 








os 
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there is not a word of desoription toenable the reader to select 
the fiorin cultivated by Dr R. from other stoloniferous grasses. 
At one time, his dieesibas to those who sought for fiorin stolo- 
nes, were, ‘ to raise the grass growing in contact with the north 
* wall of their parish charch, telling them they would find it to 
‘ be fiorin,.’, But, this simple expedient must not be depended 
on for success, now that,it appears from, Si lectiahe Sale 
ments that there are.at least two, varieties ;— thé latifolia, culti- 
vated by Dr B,, and the gnuustifoha, of much less value.’ 
. Respecting its properties also, the information is not quite so 
full and. satisfactory as: might be wished. It would have of 
importance to know. the weight. of it consumed by horses and 
cattle, that it might be compared with that of other hay; and 
particularly, whether horses enjoy the same health aud vigour 
when, fed on dry fiyrin, as.on good clover and’ rye-grass hay. 
Yet 9. vegetable, whtigh. possesses the properties ascribed to fiorin 
in the following extracts, must be of extreme importance. 

‘ See the contrast--our native fiorin has no disorders, no enemies ; 
« the vicissitudes of season make no impression upon. it; and this 
« har iy grass vegetates in the severest frost; its stolones continue to 
‘’ leng en under the snow ; delages of rain do not in the; leasp'mjure 
‘it's and if Natute has thrown its period of perfection into the win- 
© ter seasdn, she as Had the kindness amply to compensate, ‘by mak- 
© jhg both’ the’ plant’ atid. its enormous: crop equally insensible;to the 
* severities attendant on the!season. | And though we ‘cannot accu- 
© miulate’ a! fiorim crop in the short ‘and moist) days of the bramal 
* months, we can consume it to the greatest advantage in that pe- 
‘-riod and ‘should we, mow’morte? than, we can use, we know that 
“‘fiorin grasswill remain-on the ground without injury, until: the 
* lengthening-day, brings sufficient drought to enable us to convert 
* into excellent hay, both what was cut, and what was. lef¢. uncut 
* through the wingers’ p. 26. ek A. Oe et 

‘ During the time I was thus endeavouring to ascertain.the extent 
* to. which fiorin culture, might be carried; 1 was equally: diligent in 
* trying. the various, modes.in which, it might, be applied, to use in 
* rural economy. [i soon discovered that/either.dry or green fiorin 
‘ enriched the milk of the cows fed. upon it, more.than,any other 
‘ food’ had ever tried, and that its caching powers far exceeded 
* thoteof any othér/hay.; that asa green food, its value wag incal- 
¢ culable, ' coming in, aid of the'soiling’ system, early in Septémber, 
* arid continuing a most Tuxuriant and succulent food, even until the 
« middle Of May.?'p. 79,2000 oy Lie 5) 

There is nothing, ong should think, can be better ascertain- 
ed than thie anit of its produce :—for a great number of high 
authorities, high at lenst in point,of rabk and general knowledge, 
have been adduced’: and his,pedple ‘have been examined’on oath 
respecting its weight and other circumstances. 








h 
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« The following statements of quantity of fiorin crop, are establish- 
© ed with precision, viz. 
* 1808, Seven ton, four hundred, one quarter;, four pounds. 
‘ 1809, Eight ton, five hundred, two quarters, twenty-four pounds. 
* 1810, Season so desperate, never weighed. 
* 1811, Eight ton and upwards, ’ 


From,this,and other statements, the Doctor infers * that fio- 
‘ rin grass produces treble crops of hay,—that at least is com- 
* pletely established ;—as, of 6 crops carefully weighed, every one 
* of them far exceeded treble the highest average ever made from 
‘ > > 


a hay crop.’ - 

: Teel ckiectione that have been made to this inference are, 
that others.cannot raise, such great crops, not even the half of 
these weights ;, that fiorin. grass does net _‘ produce’ ‘hay at all, 
—-though it is perhaps something better; and that it is absurd 
and fallacious to compare a,crop produced in 6 or 8 weeks on- 
ly, wit. ne which, requires to occupy the ground for a whole 
year, , It has been said, with some appearance of reason, that the 
author, should have brought into view the early, spring food ob- 
tained from meadows and artificial grasses, and also the second 
and sometimes third crops .after the hay crop,, or the value of 
the pasturage till the fields are again shut up for bay, or.plough- 
ed bie: aerop in March... Fiorin. gives neither, early pasture so 
valuable for ewes and lambs and fattening: stock, nor a second 
crop which may be either cut for hay or soiling, nor any, after 
eatage;' like the land which produces the hay with which it is 


alates 
The application of the ‘authors erops’is nowhere distinctly 
stated. “One catiiot but Wish fr particulary on this head. How 
maily horses, cattle ‘and shetp’ does He’ stipfiott’ fron a given 
quantity of land tinder’ fort! ?° The Weight of the rop is of 
itself no criterion of value, Of this suéculent food perhaps twice 
the weight of hay is consumed. |” a . 

Th, the second place, it must be desireable to Know upon’ what 
soils, fiorin. will, prosper,,and how it should be cultivated. 

.. With regar cnt kind of soil,, it seems.to. be of no conse- 
quence whatever. . ‘The Doctor has, raised excellent meadows on 
miry. bogs'so wet, that he.describes it, in Ovid’s words, as being 
* Unstabilis terra, innabilis:unda,’ It grows spontaneously on 
dry sandy .grouridsy withiso much vigour, that he has recom- 
mended its cultivation on the blowing sands of the Hebrides, as 
an extellent expedient for:preventing the destruction of the con- 
tiguots’ land, and at: the same time converting these blowing 
sands into better meadow than any in England. . There is very 
little concerning tl mode! of eultivating it in this Essay, whic 
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-in this instance doesnot very well accord with its title ; but it 
has been already described in this and various other —. 
The Doctor’s rood laid down in November 1806, is * light dry 
* upland ground, and got a very weak tor~dressing every year ; 
* always turf mold with a little ashes. ** “Thé sixth crop, mown 
in October 1812, was, like all the former oties;’ ‘fine. 


v 
The greater part of this Essay’ is ocett ied with’a display of 
the’ vast advantages that cannot fail’t6"be Joon is'im- 
portant discovery, both to individidls and ‘th os pa at late ; 
which was the last branch of our iniquity. "'F Wee sich This 


point, there is little more to be wished for. It is flow only ‘he- 
cessary to consider its advantages in a national view ; a here 
we must give “4 R. the ment of having pee Poe a ie 
inises, such as'they are, than perhaps any other gentleman in the 
united kingdom could ‘have co S28 HAT ae Strate eatin, 
' The Doctor’s frst object is to show, that ‘. it, shall.not again 
“ be n iry either to import grain, or ¢xport bullion 5” but 
* that we shall resume our ene descri ereanind grain 
« exporting country.’ 'To establish this comfortable conclusion, 
the country ‘is divided into land of three descriptions: The-first 
includes * * /and miry ground’ contiguous to the farms:or 
« demesnes of proprietors.’ we stro olnay fT gatainineg 2 * 
* Thediscovery of the facility with which these now unprofitable 
wastes may be made, ‘at small expense, to produce’ crops of the 
highest’‘value, will no doubt’ bring’ many? of “their proprietors into 
action ; ‘superabundance of hay will be the immediate result; what 
* then becomes of the ancient ‘meadows that have hitherto supplied 
< Mr Miller, and the gentlemen ofthis description with hay 2: must 
“ they not be instantly. converted-into'tillage grounds? and with the 
‘ advantage of a profusion of manure; derived from ‘the cattle fed 
* from meadows which never: ‘require animal dung, ashes from the 
* spot answering the same purpose.’ The immense addition to-our 
* grain ‘crops that will arise from this source, must be obvious to 
* every one, who has travelled through Ireland; Scotland; and more 
* particularly the North of England) srs aqus >) . 
‘ The next description ‘eomprehends ‘the extensive grazing farms 
* scattered through the mountain districts of our islands. ‘The cattle 
* fed upon these bleak pastures through the! summer, ‘are at present 
* sold off, or sent elsewhere to find' sustenance through the winter. 
‘ But now since we became aceudinted with this hardy vegetable, 
‘ we know that we can make fiorim meadows:ow the cheapest terms, 
* and to any extent, through every part’of these dreary regions, 
“ which will not again be depopulated: in winter, their'cattle finding 
* food within their own limits, Loe abundance in winter than in 
* summer ; and administered’to’ with the greatest facility.’ 
The third is by far the Sreen the three descrip- 
* tions of poind, ’ and comprehends the cultivated farms spread 
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§ over the whole face of our islands.’ ‘To introduce fiorin cul- 
ture here, the author very judiciously considers, that two posi- 
tions must be established—first,, that, fiorin $ produces steadily 
‘ hay crops more than treble che amountiof what we now mow 
-* from the same-extent of ground; *, Of this there can no longer 
be any doubt; for he assures us,, Sighasits domes amonnt of an 
« acre.of fidrin he ever knew, weighed, -wWas, sven load 200 lib. 
The second, position regards the great value of florin, ‘which is 
equally, well. established, .These-points being thus settled, * Let 
«ns try the result, and see what, effect is likely, to be:produced on 
« the third description of, territory, into which T have supppsed our 
* islands to be divided ; to wit, the mass of cultivated | armg spread 
* over England and Wales, stated to Sua oe 1,500 ‘000 acres of 
*’ arable, and 6,000,000 acres of ‘meaddw,” Vast diantities of these 
‘meadows must rapidly be laid down with anew era Mn to 
-* produce treble as much hay as is afforded by the grist i cloth- 
© \jnig dur’ present meadows ; afid vast’ quatitities of rhéti’ tbst be ap- 
©'plied o tillage, the proprietors being supplied With better and more 
* ‘abundant hay ‘from one-third of the same ground. ‘How' much the 
* eleven one-half’ niillion acres of’ arable ‘will be augmented by this 
© transfer, and how far-the sit million acres of sheadow will be reduc- 
4oed; are questions to be answered only by conjecture. | 


- 


* © T am sure I make great concessions, if, I admit one-third, of our 
“meadows to remain in their present. state, after the proprietor is 
‘“eonvinced that ‘he has)it in his power to. treble. theircrops, and that 
‘one-third only, is ‘laid down. with fiorin, . We add then two million 
* acres) (the other third) to, our tillage ground; aud we increase our 
‘ hay crop by one-third,); Our, tillage. ground,)1'1,500,000,acres at 
‘ present, is increased by more than gne sixth 4, we.can_now throw 
‘ some light on the subject, limiting ourselyes to wheat, Other crops 
‘ applicable to the food of man will no doybt be also raised ; but I 
‘ do not take these into consideration, leaving them.out.to make my 
4 -general conclusion more, sécure,., qiug Singe oft y 


‘ Mr M‘Pherson makes.the average preduce,of, wheat, in-England 
‘ and Wales 8,000,000 quarters ;,let; us, sappose,the, same. proportion 
‘ to hold in the two million acres we have added tv our tillage ground, 
‘ and we add annually to our present ceof, wheat one-sixth, that 
‘ is, 1,833,333 quarters of wheat., . [he average importation before 
‘ 1797, was AQORAD emenerh, far aeren oere SBA LRCS TARE? in 
‘« 1800, it was 1,174,654 quarters; and in 1801,,1,186,236:thus it 
‘ appears, that the quantity of wheat likely tobe brought by.the in- 
* troduction of fiorin grass into general use, is more: than.treble the 
‘ average importation for:many years; and-exceeds the importation 
‘ in either, of the two years, of famine, when, it rose to an height it 
* had never approached. before.. I fear the importations of late have 
‘ been weightier; but Ihave not yet received a statement of them. 
* Whoever attends minutely te my calculations, will fiad I have much 
* to spare, 
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_ * Sarely with the great addition Ihave thade to out resources, 
* we shall never be obliged to import another quarter of wheat, or 
* to send one guinea abroad for food ; no, but we shall soon resunie 
‘ our former enviablé description-+a grain exporting omer 
* Let us try the questionin sabehdngd point of. view. We have add- 
* ed two million acres to.our tillage. ground, ahd. it is not unreason- 
‘able to suppose each of these .produces.a ¢rop of,, wheat every 
* fourth year; forthe rpeademt ena we are to tillage are pre very best 
 Sotee, Dropping then (as befor consideration of other crops, 
“we have thus made an annual addition, to our wheat crops of 
* 500,000 acres of wheat, oe at three, quarters, per acre, gives 
* us a steady increase of 1,500,000 quarters, still more than the pre- 
.€ ceding amount. 
* The approximation of these two results, tends muck to confirm 
* the fairness of éach of th 
« I must observe, that nidhough these ae so oe letely esta- 
* blish' my friend Mr Miller’s position, as to the introduc- 
* tiot of fiorin grass must necessarily produce ; yet yaa are dedu- 
‘ ced frdm but one of te three descriptions of ground. into which I 
* have ‘divided our islands, viz. our present cultivated farms. 
‘ Fhe addition that will be made to our grain crops. by the culti- 
* vation of fiorin on our peaty moors, upon which I have. already 
* dwelled, .is not taken into ¢onsideration. _ Neither is. theimpreve- 
* ment and extension our agricultural fields mast derive from pager: 


* ing, meadows, clothed with a Sitio rf Gre Ban 

‘ dreary mountain tracts so pro 

* Ireland, called in aid of my fe ’s en “t ae it sl ok 
a nb, necessary either to import, grain, of export our b 


ty n_ these very i us. culations and deductions and 
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to confine the pr statements to to England, though it might 
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meadows. If the fanglch ead meadows are to be broken a some 
is not a obable occurrence, thosé concerted » 
be fully watichea ot. the fouridation | 
rupefsirctuté is t a Se hee 
Seal is fiorin. ie" 


regular, Mie 
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rabundance of grain. For fiorin, though it is said to be found 
an all «ur pastures, does not itself:admit of being pastured— 
facts, like several others, somewhat perplexing and discordant.— 
Another difficulty occurs about manuring the fiorin every year. 
In Scotland, there:is always both a grain and a cattle crop rais- 
ed from one dunging, and more commonly two of each; on Eng- 
lish meadows, first year; a hay crop, end the next year pasture. 
On the thiry bogs and montitam farms, all that is neeessary is 
to procure’ ashes, by burning the nearest wild land, or, accord- 
ing to the good ‘practice of our forefathers, to enrich one 
ry the ruin of ten times its extent; but this cannot well be done 
on * cultivated farms.’° The compost of dung, ashes, and lime, 
afterwards recommended, or the plain earth alone to be applied 
to the oak-land, are not always to be got; and if recourse is 
had to dung by itself for this yearly top-dressing, the land in 
tillage may be somewhat deftauded.—Besides all this, it might 
have oceurted to Dr ‘R., that the population of Great Britain 
will certainly inerease with the increase of food; that there is 
no country to which a temporary surplus can be exported, un- 
Jess by means of a bounty, and therefore that no surplus 
will! be- produced ;-and’ that, much as the continuance of the late 
“ extessive importations may be deprecated, it is perhaps quite as 
© enviable,” that Britain should continue to clothe other coun- 
tries, ‘as to feed them with her raw produce. Dr R., with a 
View to’this point, may compare the condition of the labouring 
classes of England, which im so largely, with that of those 
on his side oF the water, whence large exportations have 
been lately made. 
A great mariy other beneficial’ effects would result from the 
cultivation of fiorin; which’ we have only room to enumer- 
ate. “Ist, It would’© restrain the oecasional enormous rise of the 
poor- rates, by préventitig the recarrence of scarcity avd dearth. 
Ba, I would both niaintain and émploy-our population. 3d, 
e incréasé Of Our agricultural pop Nn is a necessary con- 
sequence. 4th, © introdiiétion of fiorin will make «un era of 
much importance to the breeders and feeders of sheep,’ and pro- 
bably lead toa great improvement of wool. 5th, -Fiorin is very 
yroper for being disti d; and an excellent spirits ; and last 
of all, ttidugh’ not least, “it shall now appear capable of con+ 
tributin ted, to our national strength and defence.’ 
er ithe ought, when I was developing successively the differ- 
“ent valuable’ qualitiés of fiorin, that I’should discover this diminu- 
‘tive grass rifight'b@ made an important friend to our. Navy, and a 
* usefal associate’ ir raising’ oak for its supply: 
‘ The ‘properties of the oale;: connected with my plan are two—a 
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* Sseasl solitary stem, and great slowness of growth. Each’ of 

these is highly favourable to the measure’ I propose, that is, to 
* make the same enclosure an oak «plantation and a fiorin meadow ; 
* by the former thé erect oaks will jittle interfere-with the fiorin crop ; 
‘ by the latter, the groprieton will long enjoy the benefit: of a valua- 
* ble fiorin 

This brilhant openssh is:,then ilastrated: at some. edength ; 

but our limits, for, such an. article. have. been already: exceeded. 
Those whe wish to know the. value: of coppice ‘and standard: re- 
serves, and.of the yearly thinnings of a mixed plantation, will find 
some information. inthe [first Branch of this Number; and 
choose. between our author’s\fiorin, and either of these methods 


of rearing timber trees... 


If we should now ‘bring this article, toe: nadtilens we should 
probably disappoint, the just, expectations of many of our seu 
ers. (O) this, essay, then, we will say, ‘that: from 
end itis, wryten ia the language-of snows and the au 
either knows not, peta Ot spurns, at the enna reason wt aored 
rien A ve acquaintance wi e most approved prac+: 
tices, of rm oo would, have convinced him, that there 
is very little room, in it,, far .a;qilanty. enero can rieithes: ‘supply: 
the ai of old teeding. pastures; nor, of artificial Saag — t 
winter. crops of common ,and Swedish:wrnips. «J'rom: these lof- : 
ty anti¢ipationa, Jet pe ura to such, facts;as seem deducible irom: 
aa ae iA ted. expenienges oi))6) toi |» : 

do not ater dicted b yan pegon i Scotland, : 
wh as. acnpted the, cultivation, of Sorin, when. we say that 
iting ther.» e-for arable lands,,\:Should any farmer 
e Lothians or, Berwickshire, plant ifiorim upon. any-conside' 
crab ee land; cane of growing clovers: or turnips, ‘it 
te decisive, yarns f that) : was fast verging to” 
confirg) | insapity,,..A, fow ; sovall patches df stich’ Jand have: been 
planted, by way,of experiment along-side of, tillage) chops ; and’ 
it will not be easy £0 prevail, with those who made: these experi- 
new or, with such as_had.access Sate marae 


reo sila, ok arliaten ty, fiorin has pr 
Fee ot aes ater aay 
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upon the high parts of the field, but not so bad at the bottom, 
where the soil was moist and deep. It might average about half 
a ton per Scotch acre, and. was.to be ploughed up as svon as 
the crop was removed. . The samé yentleman had another patch, 
carrying a crop.of the third year, whiclr atthe etid:‘of Septem- 
ber his servants were cutting for the stables. ‘The gtound *p- 
peared fully stocked with plants; the soil was’ rich deep sandy 
pose worth 3 guineas an acre. The crop last year weighed. 
150; Scots stones {14 ton) per Seots acre ; and it’was estimated. 
at she same weight this year. A-thitd' gentleman laid down 12 
acres with fiorin, .in a situation where’ he expected to’ have the 
cotamand of water for irrigation. | ‘Fhe water was not thrown o- 
ver it in a sufficient manner ; and though it‘got' a good top dres- 
sing, the crop has altogether failed. It is needless to enumerate 
more instances‘of the same kinds ©) 2) 00 © cathe a 
The only description of land where ‘this ¢ultivition hasbeen 


in-any sudcessful in Scotland, is thet with whieh thé Doc- - 


tor himself began his experiments—* ‘miry beg!” Sach'larid ‘has 
certainly in some cases produced a great’ weight of thig’ aiftatic; 
and ‘should it remain in the soil, of which one of the earliest, cu)- 
tivatofs now entertains much doubt, it giust ‘be considé¥ed as a 
moat yaluable discovery. Every thing that cat be got fromi such 
land, .after expenses are defrayed, may beconsidered ‘as clear 
gain; and in.thase situations, where neither’ cloyer nor turnips 
canbe raised, fiorin may-probably be of Tey atest importance 
as a succulent food for cattle imwinter:and spring, ‘Wherever 
irrigation.can be-practised, there is reason to’ hope for the same 
result; though, where ao soil - eee eee 
morerprofitably oceupied' by such plants ay give early and late 
pastures ssishe cvenpstaneneiteny coop bendeunretiees =r roe a 
We shall only offer one ‘remark’ more. *There is’ no’ consider- 
ate person, who can read this Esshyj without feeling a thorough 
conviction that Dr R. ‘has greatly * ee ‘modesty of 
nature,’ and. provoked ition by His lofty preterisions. ~ It 
is unjust to charge ‘landholders and fartiets' With ‘an’ indis¢rimi- 
nate:and inveterate “hostility to’ innovation.°® Théré is’ no class 
of society more open to conviction, nor more ready to adopt e- 
very hew practice, which gives a fair’ promisé of atigthenting ‘the 
value of ‘their produce, than that of the fai'merts'of the arable 
districts. of Seotland. .Fiorin’ has’ iow ‘been’ tried for several 
yearss and such are the-results: | If they shotild be called in ques- 
tion, by those who really wish for information; and not for con- 
troversy, they.can easily be referred to: the places to which we 
have, » where jocular inspection will%in-a moment dissi- 
pate the ijlusions raised by a: thousand pages of declamation. 
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Acricutturat INTELLIGENCE. 


From the lication of our fast: Number, until the’4th of Octo. 
ber, the weather was’ remirkably!favourdble for Attn rations ; 
and by that day the far greater part of the crop posi detundl id 
the very best order. It has since been more renie, but there tare 
been intervals of good wédtWer)! which’ have allowed the late part of 
the crop to be cut andstackedywith: searcely any injury. Little or 
no loss: has been sustained from rotting rains or'from «baking winds ; 
and the crap; wernthettigiont the Island, a gs re sem we 
and of excellent quality... ) ty abel age 

There are, however,’ slight shades of differen in the s 
Reparts.: Wheat. seems:to be every. where above-aw average crop. 
Barley, though it has suffered trom drought upon thin sandy soils, 
is not below-an average ; and Qats, notwithstanding the partial de- 
predations of »iasects,. and, in some situations, a deticiency of straw, 
give an abundant return, ‘beth in the number of balls, «and in the 
weight of meal. ‘The season has been very favourable for Peas: and 
Beans, which are understood to be productive crops in grain,” With 
few exceptions they have been stacked eartiér than usual, “abd alréa, 
dy a great = rt of the land has been’sbwn with Wheat.” ‘Turitips and 
Potatoes for’ atime fromthe long’ cuntinded drought ¢ bat 
the former have ‘greatly improved’ within: these few weeks: and ‘the 
latter, of which the. has beew much extended, are,’in most 
places; fally'equal tovam average; and every whereof good’ quality. 

Cattle, which at one time experienced some depression, have'beon 
lately in Sve demand, and brought high prices: ‘Sheepalso: have 
been read PEA ne MRA ORE 
parcalery such as were fit'te go to’ 

A great dealoof:Wheat has. been put) 1480: the: grounds: and wit 
waner sown seer ahes fallows, has now a very fine‘appearance:, 

sorts of Grain have taltea_rapidly,. aad still castinue : 

oma Ee nteth cidnine iy ete abit revival of 
manufactures and commerce, that may be confidently anticipated 
from the late brilliant and decisive successes against the common ene- 
my, must greatly improve the condition of the labouring classes; and 
it is to be hoped-that the greater quantity. of disposeable produce ma 
amply compensate the reduction of price tothe farmer. At the 
same'time it may be doubted whether it is'a wise measure to permit 
the still extensive importations from foreizi parts; which may depress 
the price of British grain'so mueh'as'to check those exertions of oar 
own farmers, to which, under: 'Providence, ‘the eountry is chiefly in- 
debted for the present happy“abundance, Under ‘the: operation of 
the existing corn-laws, thero:is teasbn tereae es One OP two seasons 
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of uncommon cheapness must be followed by a diminution of pra- 
duction, ‘anda renewed dependence on foreign supplies. If the pre- 
sent spirit for improvement shall be encouraged by a duty on foreign 
grain, equal to the additional cupeners of cultivation which must be 
incurred by the British farmer, there can be no doubt that our own 
od will soon be adequate to our consumption, in seasons of or- 

ry abundance... This crop is prabably above it ; and Government 
hae haat arenes declased, that the ‘prohibitian of the use of grain 

wah ities meen GRE eh larernies ney 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeensiuxe Quarterly Report. 

Tus fine weather which had continued, throughout . July and Au- 
gust mentioned ia last Report, continued without any great alteration 
thropgh the month of earenre by which. time Wheat, the 
Bear, ‘and all nye yee sev Qats, were fully ripened, cut down, 
and ingathesed jn full The common Oats, \particularly 
those sown from the. seed. pee the the former year, being generally chia 


»oFrom\the wetness of ast. season,.a less proportion of Wheat was 
soya thas otherwise would. have been the crop, however, is very 
full, and the grain excellent, 

For the above. reason, and the inaefficicncy of the Oats for seed, 
there was a greater quantity of Bear.sown than for several years pre- 
ceding; and, from the favourable season, this crap will be much be- 
oo an averages aah esderenienmdanmetor: 

ts,. notwithstanding the thinness. on a great extent of ground, 
sau a bulky.crep ; iMne-quuality, way superior, and the quantity a- 
bove an.average. 

Beth the Patatee. and ‘Tenip-ctope ane. excellent ; the former tak- 
en up and secured in the.most perfect mapner. 

‘Thé price. of grain of every description has been lowering of late, 
aa the supplies could, be brought to market ; but,as. there. is. scarcely 
any. thing as yet purchasing for distant atten it, is. impossible. to 
— prices. with any degree of certainty, market, 

i froma 208, to 30s. pen boll, sadhnanpalh beonghotaemes 

happens to be great or small.—O¢t, 29. 
Annandale Quarterly. Repart. 

Ir is:the ania opinion, thet, the crop pow.in the stack yards has 
at often been surpassed in value, though the.bulk has, occasionally 
sian greater... This, has encouraged the farmers to exert themselves ; 
and new leases.having just heen granted on some large estates in 

this district, vigorous efforts are. in, contemplation. It is: remarked, 
that, net: a. single) farmer, from the Lothians .or, Berwicksbire, has. 

thought seriously of. any of; these leases. Field labour goes on a- 
pace; and.mast.of, the: Wheat after.Potatoes; bas, been sown, while 
after plain fallow it. has been verdant-some time ago. The prices for 
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young cattle were never so brisk nor so high. Grain has fallen, aa 
in other places. Tae are commonly good crops ; and the young 
sown grasses sl Je red tha ba a rich. The weather, on the 


‘Past af sree the season.— 
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‘he het sare in the’ high 
them. so savor 
Mey), yut the Oats Ae ated feceaete 
godt Thee ek net wa eo in fh fl for Wha 
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began the first, w ae ar which — eed tage 
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Oatmeal $s. 8d. per stone Amsterdam; Mutton 9d.; Beef 8d. to 
1s. retail, and 24 ounces to the lib.; Butter 25s. and 26s. ; ; full milk 
Cheese 12s. and 12s. 6d.; and skim milk Cheese $s. per stone 
wholesale, Tron weight, 4 a to thé lib, and 16 lib. to the 


stone ; Potatoes 9d. to 10d. per peck rote thew there is a full average 
crop. A es is ig oka The Lege Hc es; ede vs a great deal of 
waste } Ins were neve better employ- 


ts r ; Wer} ihe h taxes are heavy Wd ‘gné is discon- 
os ae feces thet te willing to weathy Porton plen- 


tiful; andthe gc a ee a and allies put a wen in eve= 
Ey one’s-Countenance.+—-2%., Ool. 
Banfishire Quart 4 Ee 
“Hanyzsr i in this county became ead gener’ rs e' 10th of 
September ; ;. but from unequal ripen g, the: ess did go on 


80 rapidly as was expected ; and also thé im pry the weather 
prevented the stooks bong. fron being carrie to the’ stick yard, with 


‘any, degree of safety, From thése circumstances, cate g has 
jay retarded much longer than might have been® & ‘ftom its 
ing so early, The crop is now, with ov ea m of 'a few 


of late Oats, all secured, and in very good re en } the’ wea- 

er continuing favourable till about the first of casber® Awhien’ it 

‘ ating very boisterous, with heavy falls of raia, at ohne ‘showers 

of haily which did considerable injury to some fields | of ‘Oats remain. 

ing, wocut. Todividuals will of course ststain ‘considerable Joss, as 

¢ shake was severe ; but as its effects were but partial, ‘it will not 

=i in the great scale. _ Ag to the crop in genetal, it may be re- 

as fat exceeding the. returns of ordinary years. Barley, or 

Bear, was of greatbulk, and of excellent quality—far exceed- 

an ayerage crop... Oats were in thany instances thin upan the 

‘ground, and ry not exceed an average as to quantity { but Where 

Phys cing more mea than for many years ‘back. 

inesgacen, compos Ose are gi tore than opal Dutth 

Saeco hoe Wheet we have ig entirely free of diséase; ‘and in 

respect. superior’ in. quality to what ‘generally found in the 

pth Peas are so little sown, that i. make ‘but tas aft part 

of " etop., Potatoes are excellvat, b of aa eee ity. 

The markets for cattle continued very bris Of last 

Report ; but ee have not advanced to, uae 7’ sai r vias an 

advantageous one to the grazier, but those | who” rear cattle havé ne 

Cause. to-grumble. . rev t stock have kept steady at Qs. and 

10s. per, stone, sinking the See if the’ — 
yards, . pon Will be, abundance of keep for’ the Saat ahs 

‘thtough the winter.and spring months; and rnips 

have not come to that weight they at one thie beta romised, they are 








much about an average. ; an frm thé mee of Hay in 
the district, cattle sacs creed to, to market: at the i. 
tiod in sgclent paecion,: Com, meh havé not begun to spe- 
‘culate. is beginning to be i ge d after, no doubt with the 
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expectation that the Legislature will allow distillation from grain, a 
measure certainly favoyrable to the farming interest, and ultimately 
so to every class of the commurity, when properly viewed. Some 
excellent parcels of Barley willbe found in this.county, very suit- 
able for the distiller, or brewer, Oatmeal, sells at, 20d, per peck, of 
‘8 lib. Dutch, in retail, The quaptity of Wheat sown this, year seems 
much greater then, ordigary ;, and from being earlier laid down, and 
the land, in excellent condition, it ia, now making, a fine appearance. 
—25. Oct, catia Ail i ; o lt sectaté 
| Berwickshire Quarterly Leper’ aod | 
During the months of August and September, and until the fourth 
of the current month, the weather was uncommonly favourable for 
the growth and nipening of the crops, by which period those in the 
Merse, or lower. tract.of the county, were got into the stack yard, 
Ever since we haye had very changeable weather, yet in the, inter- 
vals of dry weather, the Lammerniuir farmers have in general com- 
pleted their harvest; and it is with pleasure we add, that both in,the 
Merse apd Lammermuir, a mere abundant crop of every description 
of grain has not been cut and stacked in as,good condition for. many , 
years, The quality is also much superior te what it has for 
several years. . Turnips are an average crop; and as stock has been 
selling well, we do not expect there will be a deficiency... Potatoes 
are in general a plenteous crop. The prices of all kinds, of grain. 
have gradyally declined since the latter end of July; being, aj that 
i Wheat 80s.; Barley 42s, ; Oats 35s.;, Peas and Beans about 
63s. The prices.of the fiyst. of the new crop in Berwick market—- 
Wheat from 54s. to 58s.; Barley 34s. to 40s.;. Oats 23s.. to ig 
and on Saturday last, the 23d, the, em of Wheat was ; 
Barley 25s. ; Oats 26s. 6d..per boll of, six Winchester bushels; but 
the market was rather dull, . Draught Ewes haxe brought us pretty 
fair prices. Those of the; Leicester breed from 40s, to 46s.; few of 
them are left in the county; but the.sale ef those of the Lammer- 
muir breed has been, rather dull. of Inte... Cattle, of et. ab- 
served, haye been, selling well, and good draught horses still bring 
high prices... Buteher meat is,, at present— Beef, from Gd. te 8dj.; 
Mutton from 6d. to Sd, per, Duteh pound; aud itis expected that 
they will maintain, their, prices, for some time, as a great number of 
the Dinmonts, are already, sold, which, are. generally kept till the 
month of March apd April. Sim sits dna, gases ' 
Few farms in, this, cgunty have been let, of lates but, those. that 
have bieen let, have not, brought such, extravagant rents as has been 
given of late years, the fanmers haying taken the heavy burdens exi- 
gible from, them a litile more into, their consideration, in taking, their 
tarnis. te bes bye 


7 bb 
, 


vHIpd Hinvsono 21! ‘ Li ime? _¥ yi Gili ret v7 
It has beet.a pretty uniform practice in.this county, for so rs, 
and we presume i mort Fae te 


let farms by sealed offers: one, instance of the absurdity of this prac- 
tice lately occurred —A, person wishing te take, a farm vertised to 
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be let in this manner, sent his sealed offer of course; but after hav- 
ing done so, he entertained the idea that’ he had made an offer too 
low, and therefore made ‘a sécond offer of about 15s. per acre more, 
while his first offer would have entitled him to a preference—We 
would certainly reconiménd Jetting farms by public Troup, which 
must be confessed to be a more cleat and indeed equitable plan. 
Some proprietors in the county are adopting it; and there can be no 
doubt of the gentleman before alluded to being df thé same opinion. 

Almost all the fallow wheat is thrown into a fayourable bed; and 
as most of the beans were got into the yard béfore the wet season 
sét in, the lands whereon these were, aré mostly sown with wheat; and 
the late rains have not had such a bad effect as was suspected. 

eneral meeting of the Tweedside Agricultural Society was held 
at ‘Coldstream on the 11th of last month, whith was attended: by a 
great number of members from both sides of the Tweed. A vety great 
nutiber of Cows, Heifers, Sheep, Draught and Coach horsés, were 
exhibited for the premiums ; and several respectable and intelligent 
getitlemen having been selected to examine the stock, and adjudge 
the premiums, they awarded the Society's prizes accordingly to the 
extent of upwards of 80/. A variety of implements of husbandry, 
ofa new construction, were also exhibited, some of which’ were 
niuch admired, and the ingenious inventors received premidms. A. 
premium was also offered to a person for the longest term of service 
with one master, which a farm servant, mamed Peter Edgar, servant 
té’Mr John ‘Turnbiill, farmer in Eyemouth received, being 32: 3s. 
having setved his master with integrity, skill, and activity for up- 
wards of forty-five years, 

This Society was instituted little more than’two years ago, since 
which period it has been tapidly tt in members, and from 
this and the great variety of'stock exhibited, it is evident it has, and 
must be attended with the most salutary effects ———Oct. 29th. 

' es Diimfriés-shire Quarterly Report. 4 

Tue important operations of harvest have in general been cénclud- 
ef fOr some weeks past ; though, on sonié of the highest situations, 
stooks might be seen not many days ago. Upon'the whole, this in- 
tetésting and anxious season of the year may be classed as one most 
favourable. “A fine tract of dry weather in the end of August’ gave 
excellent opportunity for cutting the earliest part of the corn, ‘and 
though some showery wecther afterwards set.in, ‘yet the rain was so 
moderate, that-a single dry day always remedied ‘the mischief, and 
miade the stooks' fit to be carried to the yard. | The rick yards are 
well ‘filled, and seldom has more produce been anticipated from the 
same bulk.Whéat thrashed for seed, atid some small quantities of 
Oats for mealing, certainly tend to confirm this cheerful prospect.— 
The Wheat crop may be statéd as one ‘of the best ever'grown in this 
county, both as to’ quantity and quality. © Not the Teast appearance 
of disease was observed ; some smutted fields excepted, where the 
process of pickling had been oe despisedi—Alll the fallows 
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sown with this grain, are already green, and its cultivation is annual- 
ly extending.—The Potatoes are now taken up, and have yielded 
above an average.—The Turnip crop also is good.— The Corn markets 
are not yet opened, but no doubt.a considerable reduction of price 
will take place. _ This, to a certain degree is necessary, the labour- 
ing and poorer classes having had great difficulties in supporting them- 
selves for the last 18 months.—Lean Cattle gave good prices through 
the summer, and of late have given still eg Che Butcher mar- 
kets have also been better than ordinary.—-The leases of the arable 
part of thé Ear} of Hopetoun’s estate of Annandale, expire at Whit- 
sunday | $14, and a new set took place in the beginning of this month. 
Much to the credit of his Lordship, and ta the benelit of the estate, 
leases for 21 years.were'given, It is generally understood that the 
tents given, came up to the most sanguine expectations of the pro- 
prietor. The length of lease, with other encouragements given te- 
nants will certainly in a few seasons make the most marked alteration 
in the keticultural state of that part of the country.—The Farming 
Society of Upper Annandale had their general meeting at Moffat on 
the }0th of September Jast, which was fully attended. In conse- 
quence of the premiums offered, capital stock cf all kinds was ex- 
hibited, and the judges of the different sorts were a good deal puzzled 
in their determinations, From the respectability of the gentlemen 
at the head of this Society, and the eagerness shown by. all classes 
of farmers to promote its object, much. benefit may reasonably be 
looked for ta that district of the county to‘which it is limited, It 
was stated to the meeting that tlre district contains 120,000 Scotch 
acres, the half whereof being sheep pastures, is improveable chiefly 
by stone enclosures, ip which much progress has of late been made ; 
that nearly 40,000 acres are now under thé plough, of which the 
produce may he greatly increased by enclosure and regular rotation ; 
and that'20,000 actes now in moor and natural coarse pasturage, are 
capable_of Reoiteig, RPAIA ang improved grasses by enclosure and 
caivation, of w ie pome, highly productive specimens are already 
the encourage proper be en by Lanford, by ta oct 
the encouragement proper to be piven by Landlords, by fair leases, 
accodianda ea preted to industrious and active farmers 97th 


Tue expectation, expressed in the last Report of a good and earl; 
harvest. shas in no eit been disappointed. , The whole vicnial, 
with scarce ony SSeepHen is now secure in the barn-yards, without 
the smallest Joss ftom the weather, which continued, uncommonly 
propitious, and, continues fine to this date, No more rain fell than 
was necessary for, the. sPOnRINE of the new Wheat, of which a large 
quantity has heen sown after | allow, which has come up thick ‘and 
beautiful ; also after peta oes, nh the most favourable cireumstances. 
The young Clovers are glso thick and healthy. So far the prospect 
for the next erop is good. ROO WSS Le TT 


|| "Pjeshire Quarterly Report. 
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As to the present one, from actual trial, the prospect is extremely 
flattering ; the produce to the floor is good, and the quality of every 
species of grain, very superior to ordinary years; and certainly far 
above an average crop. 7% 

Potatoes have been got up and housed in excellent order, the quan- 
tity large and quality fine; and none have been lost By rose or rain, 
a circumstance very uncommon. Turnips are general y a fine crop ; 
those very early sown suffered a little from the dry séason, but none 
have failed ; and of Straw and Hay there is abijnd andl: : 

Upon the whole, hardly in any season, for many years, has there 
been so good a prospect of plenty for man and beast. 

e prices of all sorts of Grain have begun to drop, but more 
moderately and slowly than might be expected. ‘The prospect of 
distillation from Grain, has furnished a market for Barley. ‘Were it 
not for this, that Grain would have been absolutely unsaléable; and a 
considerable reduction of price may assuredly be leoked for, as the 
consumption of the distilleries will not be found equal to the quantity 
that will be soon brought to market. aaah 

_ And it scarcely can be doubted that the present crop will be found 
adequate to supply the consumption of the United Kingdom, without 
importing one particle of grain from any other part of the world. 
Let the farmer always enjoy a steady market, and the quantity of 

roduce will annually increase, till plenty bring a reduction of price. 
Hieirive him of this, and to a certainty the ‘stimulus to exertion is 
destroyed ; produce falls off; Scarcity ensues; and immoderate high 
prices, not to be reduced by importation, are the, infallible conse- 
quence.—October 29th. rs 

Quarterly Report for Rear tre, 

THe weather, during the last quarter, has been’ more dry and fa- 
vourable, upon the Whale: to rural Occupations, than ever was remem- 
bered at this period. So much was this the case, that many springs 
weré dried up ; cattle suffered from want of water ; and’ many mills 
were stopped ;—4o that the markets were for sometime’ scantily suppli- 
éd; the pastures too were parched, and the growth of the Turnips was 
nearly at a stand. Of late we have had some inroads of frost, and 
favourable showers, which are snow Upon ‘the summits of the Gram- 

ians. 

F Excenting a few small patches, all the corn of any consequeiice in 
this county, was led and secured in the barn-yard before the end of 
the first week Of October.’ The Wheat is a fall ¢rop “ta quantity, 
and of excellent quality ; but in some particulag cases, it has been 
found “td exhibit a greater proportion of smutty eats’ than ‘usual. 
Next'to this, the barley may be classéd in respect of Teor and its 
quality uncommonly good. ’ The Oats até somewliat deficient in 
quantity; bat such ‘as have béen tried’ have been found to theal un- 
commonly well, ““Thé ‘same observation’ may be applied ‘0 the Pos 
tatoes, Their quantity per a¢re is considerably under what is usual- 
ly produced; though they Were n¢ver ‘known to be so farinaceous 
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and well flavoured, This may be owing to the great drought which 
prevailed while the roots were swelling. Upon the whole, it may be 
stated, that this county has been blessed with a very abundant land 
produce, which is well ripened, and of excellent quality. 

The season has been uncommonly favourable for operations upon 
naked fallows, and for cleaning every species of drilled crop. The 
late sown wheats exhibita very, lively appearance ;/and since we were 
visited with occasional showers, notwithstanding inroads of frost, the 
‘Turnips have swelled into,a very full produce. The cattle are al- 
a pat upon them, 4s there is not such an aftermath of grass as 
usual... ' 

Lean, stock of every kind still support their former extravagant 
prices, | though fat is rather on the decline. The price of Horses al- 
so still continues to rise. The retail prices are as follow: Oatmeal 
per peck, '1s,,10d.5 Barley ditto, 1s, 4d.; Peas ditto, 1s. 4d..; Pota- 
toes, 1s, 2d..; Beef, per lib..7d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d. to Td.; Veal, 
8d. ; Butter, 1s. Gd. to 1s. 8d.;\Eggs, per doz. is. 1d; Quartern 
Loaf,, fine, 1s. 1d. 

Mr Don,at Forfar, ( whose. unwearied Botanical researches, and. as- 
siduity. m rendering this, science subservient to Agriculture, need 
neither illustration. ner eulogium), has this. year tried another of the 
native Grasses of this couaty, in his nursery and botanic garden ; 
though. planted on arid steril, sand, without manure, and the season 
‘was uncommonly dry, it yielded four abundant cuttings, and might 
still yield a fifth, (It was highly relished by cattle. 

Many farmers here were astonished when they heard it announced, 
that,in place of the month of July, they would soon be making their 
Hay at Christmas; and.in place of. 150.0r 200 stones pér acre, 
they would not put.up with less than.4/or 500 stones. . ‘That. the 
Fiorm Grass,would,soon, supplant. Turnips and every other species 
of green food ; and from its abounding ‘in sugar, it would soon su- 
persede the sugar-cane, of the, West Indies, if.it did not even. rival 
the beet roots which Bonaparte has been ctamming down the throats 
of his vassals, under the name. of sugar: .. It, seems very probable, 
thatthe Fiorin Grass may be found a very valuable plant upom.mos- 
sy soil, or in other situations, that. are particularly adapted for it. 
But whilg it is extolled, | perhaps beyond:its merits, there appears no 
reason. for neglecting other Grasses and plants, which are natives of 
this country. It seems more adviseable to try experiments, with.a 
view to ascertain,the soils and treatment, by which such Grasses and 
plants may be rendered useful.— Nov. 1. ; 

Letter fiom, the Eastern District of Forfarshyre, 29th October. 

Tue favourable weather at the date of my last letter having con- 
tinued, the harvest. was very early ;—it was begun about the 20th Au- 
gust,;,and by the, 30th, it, was general even in the most, backward si- 
tuations.—; During, the first :ten, days, of September, .some partial 
~ showers, and dew; in.the.mjgrnin: sretardedthe harvest operations a 

od deal; and jagithis,hime, 9) strong ,easterly wind and rain laid 
Sree strong barley and:oats, anu broke down the late wheat then re- 
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maining uncut. The harvest was almost concluded during the suc- 
ceeding good weather previous to the 4th current, when we had a- 
bout eight days of continued rain: But -this'was followed by excel- 
lent blowing hard weather, which ewabled the farmer to get in the 
remainder in the best condition, and likewise prevented any damage 
to what might have been put up in the stack before it was well win. 
The crops of Wheat of* every description, as well'as Barley, have 
turned out beyond expectation, and seer to be of ‘excellent quality. 
The Oats — not to be above an average crop as to fodder, but 
are expected to yield plenty of grain, and to‘ be particularly pro- 
ductive in meal, although the grain has not so full an appearance as 
we have seen: in several instances, there” have been epwards of 19 
pecks of meal from the boll of grain, (after taking from it the usual 
quantity for its manufacture.) The few Peas sown are’ # rieli crop 
where sown along with beans, the erop is bulky, and the pods of 
both well filled. . The ‘Potatoes are of most excellent quality ;—in 
‘some fields, when planted on light dry lands, there is-a deficiency ; 
but the great quantity of land planted last season will miake up a 
-good crop in quantity. Owing to the arrival of a great deal of flaxe 
seed from the Baltic in the spring, and its being to be had at a mos 
derate price, a considerable quantity was: sown: beyond what was u- 
sual, which has succeeded well by what returns have as yet come from 
the mill. The Turnips, until the showers we had in September, 
‘looked but very indifferently; but since, they. have had’ a ‘most thriv- 
ing appearance, although as yet the roots are rather deficient. , 
> From the dryness of! the soilin the endef August; little could be 
done to the sowing of Wheats with safety, until about the first and 
second weeks of September, when: the fallow land ‘was sown :—the 
whole was finished in the best manner, and now appears strong and 
‘well planted ; and ftom the’ present appearance of fine settled wea- 


ther; willbe firmly established betore winter. There has been little, 


doing in the grain markets by the-mérchants, exeept for barley, which 
they bought up readily: about the begitining’ of this month at 40s. to 
423.5 but it has: since fallen. to from '$3s. te 36x. 3 only there have 
been*'few sales at the latter prices. The sinall quantity of Wheat 
requited for the consumpt pf the ‘neighbouriig towns ha’ been par- 
chased |by the bakers at from $8s. to 42s., that’is, fair good samples ; 
but inferior and blacked as low soine of ‘it as 80824No market-for 
oats, except ‘for mealing—Meal continues ’t6°sell-at 18.100. per 
peck; and in quamities, for the supply of the town, may be sold-at 
from 27s. 6d. to 28s. _ i SIgOeeee He. LA 

Cattle markets ‘have been logking up for these scine weeks’ past ; 
and at Kirriemuir;-on Wednesday the ‘20th eurtent, ‘which is ‘a ‘con- 
sidevable-one, prices edvanceil no* less thai from 10 to 15 wer cent. 
Good two-year old stots, for wintering, may be stated at “t'average 
of 13/.; Stots and Heifers for feeding, about 98/ to'98;' 6d. per stoge, 
‘This is amongst’the latgest'of the markets ’for thé show of sheep, 
principally: wedders 5 one or two lots (of the Hill kind) gave 30s, a 
head; but the pricesin general were from 24s. to 27s, 





, 


i 
1: 
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Letter from Glasgow, 30th October. 

For three months prior to this date, we have experienced an al- 
most uninterrupted couwrse’of good weather, which has enabled the 
farmers in this neighbéurhood te gut! down and secure their crops in 
the best possiblevorder 4 land +ias ‘caused the sowing of wheat, both 
on summer fallowvand ipotatoc:ldnds, : to: he ‘mueli €arlier, and more 
easily performed, than “is usually the! case this western district, 
If the commori aplaton hokls trae, that 4 favourable seéd-timeris ge- 
nerally followed) by agdod crop; we have’ reason ‘to éxpédt, that next 
year the'wheat-harvest will be uncommonly abandantio:! oo) bo 

Throughout the:Warvest, our markets have ' been’, abundastly sup- 
plied, particularly with Oats:fronr Jreland, and a considerhble’ 
tity of Foreign and old British: Wheat from the port of Leith.: Barley 
was the Fay of which there was any scarcityy and<out- brews 
ers having nonei‘on hand, were prevented fora ‘considerable ‘tine 
from commenting their malting opetations. But 2000 quarters'of thia 
= have already been bro eae England and the north of Scot? 

nd ;-and it is' probable, that ro want of it will now be felt! during 
winter; eithet by brewers or distillers. It is now understood ‘that thé 
latter will commence oi the. 2d of December ; and it will besof:adé 
vantage to'dgricalture, if the Legislature refrain from patting a om 
to distillation, until ‘compelled soto do by the oceurrence of: 
extreme scarcity. 

Av no tess than 38;791' bolls ‘Oats; and-8,811 qts. Wheat, sloiny 
with 1675. bags’ and "790 ‘barrels Flour, aud’ 4803 bolls: Oatmeal; 
have been heirs to this market during the dast three months, there 
is, as might be ‘expected: a ' considerable of old grain on 
hand; which, ‘together with the produce of Jast harvest, wall im all 
probability render our market moderate throughout the winter;-" 

Annexed, you have a statement of the present prices of all kinds 
of grain in this market.“ ‘Pheyare: lower than’ they have been ‘for 
some time past. It is probable, that owing to the abundance’ of 
grain at present in ‘the’ country; they will gradually decline for two 
or three months’ to come; ‘and then continue stationary during ‘the 
spring: months. © ¢2! 7» ' 

Wheat, ‘Dantzic, : oa re 

ot 4 FOG," 
» ote Oldj? per boll of 240 ib, 
C Ditto, new,' ‘ 
Barley, English, !) 4» - 
§ oo Seotch, er 
Oats, British, old; - 
3°)! Ditto, new,» . . 
» ane old}: 4! /- ' per holl of 264lib. 
B ey ne nano yet arr ighivarg sted 250 
eans an ' B68. to 408. Bg 9 TIN 
ee pera aa Raclingping, Mesanre 
Oatmeal, - = = *4 29s, 4082s! Sper 140 fib, * 


Stirlingshire Measure, 
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At the end of July, the weather set in dry, and has continued so 
ever since, with the exception.ef\wery few,days, , The long conti- 
nued dry weather wasivery:much against thie: Tutmip.crop, which, to 
all appearance, willbe aivety light ené. |). The-basveat-became ge- 
neral about the: 23d! of August ; and. ia more faveuratileiharvest has 
seldom been seencin:this gountys!; The erops ofall kinds are excel- 
lent, and well secured, :add may be reckorieds fully better than an 
average,'! The» Potatoes area remarkably, fines crop,:andowell se- 
cured, free trom: frost;! although the hills! are -covered:with, a close 
mantle'of snow} down to their very bases. The, harvest.inthe High- 
Jands will be nearly ail finished if we get eight days more of fayour- 
able weather, in:exeelient condition, ‘and: good in quality, fully equal 
tovan' average crop. tintg ylne 9 
0 Thete is great stagnation inthe sale of all kinds.of Grains y Some 
few sales that were’made of the Barley in! the first of harvest;> were 
from’ 50s.'to 558. per boll; but, of- late, there is neither price nor 
demand, Fhe price of all kinds of Grain is’ Jooking downwards. 
Oatmeal from sito 2s.2d. p.peck of 9.tb.—no sales forOats:or Wheat. 
Potatoesy' in the beginning of: the season, were 24s. per bell of eight 
barley firiots, and last week they werd so'low as 12s. \ ‘The price of 
Butcher-meat ison the decline, and. selling, at 4d. to 6d.i per lib. of 
17}; 0z. The summer fallows wrought excellently, and are, imgene- 
tal; well prepared. The Wheat seed is going on briskly, on potatoe 

round’; and if the present favourable weather \coatinues, winterila- 
will be in a very forward states) f¢0) cil) of Sguecd sosd oy 

At the Great, Beauly cattle market Jast week, there was an.un- 
fommon show of cattle, which were bought up at advanced prices, 
20 per cent. beyond what could be obtained for them!two weeks.age. 

pot the whole, there; has seldanr been a more: favourable sam- 
mér, a better harvest, and a finer conclugion for the farmer. 

Oct: 27. . sil’ daa qj = tt) 

Kintardintshire Quarterly Repdrte, 204415 : 

Ar the date of last.Report, the weather:was both favourable to 
vegetation and the various operations of husbandry ; bat: being fol- 
lowed by almost five weeks of remarkably dry weather, sodn oceasion- 
ed a visible want of moistyre’in-the-Aourishment of the Herbage and 
Turnip plants, It was ‘not amtil about the 4thiSeptember that the 
Turnips began to make mich progress’; yet theyswillstillibe an aver- 
age crop, and perhaps ip some instances a little. tadre.: Avdiséase 
has this year appeared ina good many instances amongthe Turnip, 
which, although not éntirely a newune, correpposids; exactly, : both 
in appearance and effeét,.with that described, byitlie Key. Mr 
Findleter in ‘thé. 73th, Vol: Farmet’s Magagiae,, called LEingers 


and Toes, here provincially termed, Xnotting,on.Firing, This dis- 
temper commenced so. eatly as. the beginnigg! of, August, and con- 
tinued to affect the plantg until. about the begining: of September, 
when it was puta stopeto by some.copious rains. It -was chiefly on 
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light gravelly soils that this disease occurred ; and it is the opinion 
of a good many, that a deficiency of moisture was the principal cause 
of it. Itis, however, very observable, that it owes its origin, in some 
Measure, to the nature of the dung, being evidently more prevalent 
on the cotter’s ridge, where short mixed dung was applied, than on 
that of his neighbour, which was maaured from. the produce of the 
straw-yard. i ng Wik 

Grain ctops; owing to'such a continuation of dry weather,, came 
as rapidly to the sickle as was expected; and a great part of ithe 
Wheat and Barley was got into the stook, aud afterwards into. the 
stack-yard, in the very best condition; and both these crops are.of 
superior quality to those of some former years. Barleyim particu- 
Tar is excellent ; but this crop is not now grown to its'former extent, 
having given way to that of Wheat and Potatoe Oats. re 

The rains that fell during the second week of September: lod 
or rather broke down, a great part of the carliest Oats, im such a 
manner as to render the reaping of this part of the crop a most la- 
borious operation. And, besides, a good deal of the best grain was 
stript off the straw before it was poasible for the reapers to disentan- 

le itupon the ground. ‘But this, as well as the other species Of crop, 

{with the exception of some of the late upland parts of the county, 
that stood the ‘ pelting of the pityless storm,” from the $d to the 
12th curt.), were stacked in fine order ; and alihough it is not:so/bule 
ky as last year, the deficiency, it is presumed, will onty be felt. 
point of strasv ; there being every probability of its. yielding much 
better in proportion both im grain and meal. Potatoes likewise ave 
a fine crop, and unusually igi woh ss 

Both meal, grain, and cattle markets, declined a little towards har- 
vest ; and except the latter, which have beci more in demand of late, 
they are yet looking down.’ <A few of the first samples of new Bar- 
ley were bought up as high as 40s. and 42s. per boll, from an idea 
that distillation from grain would be permitted to commence in the 
beginning of Noveraber, in place of the lst December, as stipulat- 
ed by Act of: Parliament ; but this speculation was of shert duration, 
and the farmer was, in afew days, compelled to accept of 10s. Jess 
per boll, with a dullsale. Wheat 40s. and 42s.; Barley 32s. and 38s.; 
Oats, common, 23s. and'27s. per Angus boll; Oatmeal 36. 9d. per 

eck. . 

Polled cattle are now in much esteem with the Mearns farmer ; 
and some public spirited individuals haye, with the most laudable. in- 
tention, introduced a few of the Galloway breed, which will tend.to 
bring this kind of cattle to still greater perfection. | Field labour, as 
may be expected from the earliness of the season, is well advanced. 
Inaeed, with some farmers, little remains to be done until the arrival 
of the lea ploughing season ; but this is farfrom general. ‘The young 
Wheats look uncommonly well,—28. Oct. ' 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
AT the date of my last (July 29) tae general appearance of the 
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country gave reason to expect a plentiful return from every species 
of crop. This expectation has now been compietely realized. The 
warm and serene weather which prevailed throughout the whole of 
August, and the greatest part of September, brought on the harvest 
earlier than was expected ; without, however, preventing the ears 
from being well filled, or diminishing the general produce. Springs 
and rivulets were dried up more than had been known for many 
years ;. vegetation, on pasture lands, scemed:to have ceased ; and the 
cattle, in «many places, suffered from want of food: nevertheless, 
what is. very.remarkable,. grain crops, even on dry and light soils, 
seemed:to have suffered nothing, tlie ears being not énly plump, but 
the straw as buiky as in seasons when moisture had been abundant. 
Potaroes.and Turnips seemed at one period to have received mate- 
_ Tial injury from the drought; but from the plentiful rains in Septem- 
ber, both recovered, and may be stated at fair average crops. 

. Harvest commenced about the middle of August ; became gene- 
ral by the first of September ; and was nearly brought toa conclu- 
sion towards:the end of the month, From its commencement to its 
conclusion, the weather was excellent; so that, unless from very bad 
yoanagement, grain of every kind must have been stored in the very 
best condition ; and from the appearance of the barn-yards every 
where, a doubt cannot be entertained that the present must exceed 
an average crop. Barley-may perbaps be stated as an exception; 
the quantity raised being comparatively small, and that, too, not on 
the best lands as iseastipiedbetg bemg now reserved for the cultiva- 
tion of Wheat. The prospect of abundance, which is not peculiar 
to a few districts, but general over the kingdom, must be highly gra- 
tifying to every lover of his country, at) a time when the sources of 
foreign supply are in a great measere obstructed 5, and, were our 
importation as praciicable as formerly, it could not fail to be attend- 
ed with serious inccnveniencey: from the additional drain of specie it 
would occasion, when from this and other causes it has been already 
so much exhausted. «Great Britain, it is presumed, may for twelve 
months‘ to come be considered as: nearly independent of a foreign 
market for subsisting its inhabitants, and may) probably even, afford 
some supplies to ics colonies and victorious armies, who have so no- 
bly defended the cause of liberty ow the Pefinsula: 

Grain is now reduced to its proper level ; it would doubtless be a 
misfortune if it should fall much below it, as this could not fail to 
have the effect of diminishing the éatent of tillage, discouraging ‘the 
reclaiming of waste land’, and decreasing the demadd for labour, 
which would bring greater evils on the lower orders than even the 
high price of bread. ot f 

The last quarter has been very favourable to. the higher parts of 
the district, where want of moisture is seldomy injurious. It is trie, 
winter seems to have set in \MoreCearly thah usual 5, che. mountains 
have been, some time ago, covered with snow, and\we have seidom 
seen the frost so imtense in the (monui ¢f October ; but this, by old 
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prognosticators, i is considered not to augur unfavourably for the en- 
suing winter. Should it prove otherwise, the district is well prepar- 
ed to encounter its severity. Fodder is abundant, and of superior 
quality ; labour is i great forwardnets.” Wheat is mostly sown, and 
many fields atte braird ;' and fitmers,‘are’ busy'in preparing their 
fallows, for which ‘the weathet still continues hightly favourable. 
Cattle markets are brisk, and’ prices of coarse 'tathér on the advance. 
The markers ate’ well supplie with ‘batcher- th at, ‘whieh has expe- 
rienced a ‘slight’ depression. ] 

Prices of grait ate merely fhominal, 28 none’ has" yet ‘beer’ ‘bought 
for exportation. "The following aré as near the ‘truth ‘as'dain Be as- 
certained. Wheat froin 9s.’ tbs. Bd. or TOs? : Barley’ are 
6s. Gd. 3 "Potatie ‘Oats 38. 6d. 164s, 5 Commioh ‘Oats’ * to’ $8: 
Market’ ie of’ Wittees $s. ; Beef from 6d: to > penta te 
These, , $'probdble, ‘may continue to be the it ees 
aerig saa Flaps ‘are i athndai and there never “Was 50 

fala ‘cup y OF food for them: ; 
ra ah out, or wages of servants, ‘have undergone Ad miate- 
rial tS daa Hinge Waat year; bat Oe = for any, labourers 
seems n so as formerly.— — 
ae las Behine Quarterly Report. 
¥ weather has Hot been often’sd food moe the ‘onal ‘atte 
ty e harvest aah’: moras the present yeir. “Trideed, fron’ he 
end of: ms ho h' to Fite fartiel’s wish. Occasi 
tien Solas st ta et 3 of ‘Aa 
coh ‘Was -uti dtertupted » thie 
and th ‘fle igh. ' "Midesatetiot showers, w 
t the weather thrdugt 
ae a abd OY 
a ‘uch as 
Fa r ‘th ala . eaees ; 
d fo th e weat'ie hat’ 
vest Sauer Eth ree te Tong as the: 
ia ‘this ¢ re arts 
iarks ea ia wa i ugut, and they bin ‘scatéd- 
yet Se | ai ‘of Geir sebintied té Be' Cut during? the 
Bic ea day} iit the’ as Sand thoi; h the weather Wis 
uncommdh iy Sha oa r ar , ee ‘ds! well AS Rdtvestiig of 


the crop, of that whi t in being cut, ~ stiff far 
fom hie ‘eT opRS fait aK 8 ssi of the Seed} the” e- 
and ‘the’ ba eather int pane HK gtéat Wehicienty in 
nuinber “af “emt “Vie ti ile fine fing Weather sine’ tie end oF May 

replated va te y Bt tab bonne a witht sel Taste, 


that many ‘of i When Sul—The 
crop is, nots : iva ne 2 oe ae ip W iaore 
than compensates the’ sip v0 if ‘The 
Oats in this ‘caul 1 ‘te Yeast! Ais four 
pecks per boll more’ fiieal thai’ wala" t . ‘course the 
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meal, (as the corn has never been better secured), is much better 
in quality than usual.—.Wheat was seldom seen to be so good in qua- 
lity.—Peas and Beans are well podded,, and the: grain excellent.— 
Potatoes, except in some wet clay land where they-were injured ia 
May, and in yery dry thin shanp soils, where they had not sufficient 
moisture during the mouths of August and September, (a thing that 
seldom srechappened before), are a most abundant crop. They were 
never found of better quality—The price of Oatmeal, which had in 
this county remained steady at 2s, 2d. during the six preceding months, 
fell in September to 1s, 10d. per peck, at which it now stands, The 
opening of the distilleries will no doubt prevent the prices of grain 
from, falling farther; and, a8 mechanics and labourers are,now well 
employed, and their wages high, they are better able-to, pay that price, 
than, they have been for some, years pgst to pay the prices then cer- 
rent.—The produce. of the Dairy hag been abundant, and Cattle have 
never fattened better—The growth of the:Turhips was retarded by 
the drought in the end of August, but they baye since made ap their 
lee-way.-—The young Wheat never, had a better appearance, butmuch 
of it was sown too early.—30th Qetober. nd hd adh ae ion 
Letter from a Correspondent near Langholwt.—28th Oct. 

Tux, Report for the last Quarter contains the mest gratifying,ia- 
telligence we have almost on any former Occasion been enabled to 
communicate. A series of we:tber unifonmly favourable and suit- 
able,to the season, has, prevailed throughout the harvest months; 
andthe, crops are .every where abufidant, exeepting, only where the 
ravages. of the grubworm on some. moor grounds, during summer, 
had thinned the crop, of Oats:, We have had some, occasional da 
of rain, but these were rather salutary, and, ap more>than what the 
fields. required. Both Oats and Barley aré a plavtiful, crop, of the 
best, quality, and well eh Potatoes, aré an snaniene ctop, and of 
the: ric quality, Turnips, »vhich have been, subject to, fewer 
failures this season than usual, display a full and weighty crop; and 
the, young Clovers hiave camels and promising appearance. 
Inthe the fine harvest weather,, the a nf crop, and the excel- 
lent condition in which it*has been stored,, MAY the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of every class of the community, and proclaim, in 
the mats unequivocal language, ‘ How good the God.of harvest is 
to all.’ ' ee 

Upon the store-farms the Sheep stocks are generally in good con- 
dition; and, though we have con sae arte she karares as we 
have frequently: observed at this period of the season, yet we consi- 





der this as no unfayourable omen of their future welfare, as.too great 
a flush of grass so late in the year,. is reckoned by the superisticed 


store-farmer as apt to generate diseases, at Jeast not to contribute to 
the general health, of the hock d ieee, Th prices of draft 
Ewes were a trifle. lower than_ thios¢ fir presen year. Mees 

rool, which me a 
Wain price. Black Cat- 


; 


country is now very generally cleare ef 


brisk demand this season, thouglt a little 
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tle have been in good demand through the season, and ‘at present 
command good prices. The Grain markets have fallen very consi- 
derably. Oats are now selling at froii'14s.to 16s. and Barley at 18s. 
per Carlisle bushel, equal to three Winchestérs. ae is retailing 

selling at a reason- 


at $s. per stone. Butcher*meat’is plentiful, and 
able rate. Ms HSB ai : 
Though the’Grain markets have fallen very much for a 
past, yet this circumstance does not seem very much to influence the 
Corn farmer‘in the rents how givety for land. “A very considétable- 
operty in a neighbouring district of this county, has been recently 
et at a great advance of rent. Perhaps the férm of a ‘twenty-one 
years’ lease contributed inv no small degree to this advance. ‘This is 
all fair ;+—when the tenant offers ‘a handsome rent, the'terms on’ the 
part of the landlord ought to-be eqtially liberal. ies 
- Harvest commenced in a partial manner about the middle of Ati- 
guft, and became general throughout’ the county before the‘end of that’ 
month.;' the weather was remarkably favourable from the beginning of 
that important feafon, till the firft'week’ of O@tober, at which period 
nearly the’ whole -Whieat, Potatoe’ Oats, and the early fown Bary, 
were fecured in the ftack-yard in the fineft' condition; fince then, how- 
ever, the patience and induftry of the farmer have been more fharply pitt: 
to the teft, as from the unfettled ftate of the atmofphere, the ingatlier- 
ing of the*Peas-and Beans, with the'greater part of the later Oats ‘and 
Barley, has ‘been extremely tedious and haraffing ; as it is only within 
thefe few: days ‘that ‘thefey ‘particularly the Beans, were got into a ftate 
of fafety. As thefftack yards are eee than ufual, and as grain ‘of 
every defcription-yields well to the bulk, it is now afcertained that the 
crop is: above ab*averdge- of ordinaty feafons, as was expected at, the 
date'of lait report.” "The quélity of the grain is likewife excellent; lieft 
qualities weighing, Wheit 65 lity Oats 66 lib., and Barley 79 libs per 
_ firlot of Lirlithzow-meafie. “Potatoes dre alfo all faved, and Zound to 
be both abundant im quatitity, and excellént in quality. A confiderable 
extent of lands ‘now annually appropriated to the growth’ of ‘that crop ; 
but as the demand’ for Potatoes ts very limited in this diftrit, they are 
frequently applied to the feeding of horfes;-and are’ confidered, given 
even' raw, as @ profitable fubltitute for ‘oats toa certain extent. During 
the winter horfes are ‘found to-do their work well of one yoking a-day, - 
with ‘about 6: libs of Oats in the morning, and 18 lib, of Potatoes in the 
evening; and lithe fpring,-when they perform two yokings a-day, they 
are allowed about 13 lib.-of Oats,.and 28 lib. of Potatoes im the twenty- 
four hours. Although'28'lib., ot'a peek of Potatoes, may be confidered 
asa dear fubititute fora feed of Oats, yet, when the much greater 
quantity of the former that can‘ be’ raifed upon an acre: is taken into ac- 
count, the differéneé'of expense, even ‘iin’ that view of the matter, ‘will 
not be found very material: “But-when it is fated, as has been repeatedly 
proved, that withthe larger quantity of ‘Potatoes, one third lefs of hay 
will fully fupply a horfe during the night, there can be no doubt but” 
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has Potatoes, to a limited extent, are a cheap and fafe food for draught 
horfes. 

Turnips have promifed well throughout the feafon, and are now found 
to be a good crop almolt every, where, ,Fat,Cattle and) theep having fold 
readily, and at high prices throughout the, feafon, the lands.in grafs have 
afforded a fair profit to the farmer ; which circumstance may tend to en- 
courage the practice of having a greater proportion of the arable lands 
in pafture, the waot.of which has been, contidered by many}: and per- 
harm jaltice, as one of the greatest defects ia the hufhaudry of the 
dilknict. 


As the fummer fallows had been, get into the bef orderia. proper 

feafon, Wheat fowmg commenced about the. middle of September; and 
at _prefent, almott every field originally intended for that,crop, exhibits 
to the view acarpeting of the richeft verdure,. Many. fields aften Peas 
and Beans have alfo been.got fowa im fine condition; {till however, fe- 
verah days of dry weather will be neceflary to enable the extenfive.culti- 
vators of Beans to finifh that neceflary bufinefs, 
-» The Corn markets, have been well fupplied during the, quarter 5: and 
the great reduction in, the price of grain within the lait fix months, mutt 
afford the molt lively fatisfaction to the {mall annuitauts, and the: lower 
clalles,of fociety.. To, the farmer, however, with heavy, taxes, and a 
dear reut_ to pay, the profpedt, of fill declining markets, muit create 
fenfations of a very different nature. [a Haddington, laft Friday, the 
befi, priees were for Wheat, aew,.469. Gd.; Barley 380.5 Oats. 26s. 5 
and Beana313, per boll. Oats aad acley have both declined confider- 
ably of. late; but as the diftillers: will [ova begin to, work from grain, ic 
is probable they will not be, much; lower; although both Wheat and 
Beans.are expected by fome to. be {till more. deprefled—— Nov. 4th, 

P. S.. Haddington, Hallowmas) fair was, held. thia.day, whea a very 
confiderable number. of excclicat Cattle were, brought forward. for fale, 
and almolt. the whole, were readily bought up at very high prices; , in- 
deed one parcel formed the ouly exception, but)which might alfo have 
been dilpofed of, had the, owner ‘been inclined, to accommodate himfel£ 
to the prefent prices. Now that,a fair trial has, been. given to that new 
market, it is but reafonable to expeG, from ,this;day’s fuccefs, that in. 
future the Haddington Hallowmas; fair will, be one of the belt in thia 
part of the kingdom ;. for. it is certainly, agreeable, to the nature of com- 
merce, for an uniform and. extenfive, demand to.create.a corre{ponding: 
fupply. Cattle dealers and drovers, in other pasts of the kingdom, may, 
therefore, in future, bring focward their flock, in full confidence of find- 
ing a ready market.——.Nov. 5th. ‘ 
, Mid-Loethian Quarterly Report. by 

In the Report, of the,2d.of August last, auspicious, hopes .were 
given of the prospect of plenty;.aud. the. harvest, now happily con- 
cluded, even in the highest situations, has fully realized them. - A 
better season foreyery.agricultural purposehas occurred seldom; and, 
with the exceptions.thea noticed, every, thing, has,been matured and 
well got. 


The crop, upon the whole, is above an average; and in certain 
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situations, Wheat, in parti 
crops pat togethers” “and The-qualit 0 
The potato Fog h eae iste and, although not 


! in extent plant- 
Ai ‘a, se arid that 
sha elreit ‘tliat has 


as ep ie sia gone Soe ini Si hore iia ene ans 


t was hoped efter Le would be obtained upon 


contrary ta.expectation, the Sire of nf 
ea is ory tampon, hy er cil 
att nee 


sheep, which affords’ “ii an indifferent Sepia t0 


surye lately iden made fromi Lock, No: 16. of the Great 
ea ean td Jae see above Palit pa i 


sea ‘i it a! badge. 
‘Tat ive 
pais 


pi a ond hi i hi ett 
bus are ugh not'sd | 
yare tet Pad a ad lf 
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The second crop of Clovers has been unusually luxuriant, ow- 
ing to the dry favourable weather ; they haye. only begun to fail for 
these two days past, by t ithe t that ie, upon the 16th 
and ys of een g od found sound and 

ood fi bme, of the Wheat fields, 
with tiga on the straw, 
ain and straw, ‘Fortunately 
ee the Wla at 












mawure, to preva ch dialation, w which ‘has been, 33 much re- 
sorte absence of the legal mannfaetate. | 
— ayy baer aré as follows. — Wheat Wi eet 


ey 40s. to 42s,; Oatmeal 19d. to 
of 8 eee ice Biches méat, ome olfyls, 108." tte lls. 
t stone of 17; ounces to the lib. 16 lib! to the stone ; ‘Inarket+ 
pricey, Gd. to 8d. per lib. 
demand for wintering stock has been Celie at, the 
ee great Falkirk Tryst ; the prices rather upon the: advatice, =~ 


19. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. ) 
a harvest was all _ some weeks ago, and the crép secured 
Be infinitel better order, and with less expense and trouble than it 
i ie aaah seyeral years back. The stack-yards have a very te- 
appearance ; and as the crop suffered nothin either bc 
dor, rain, ee expected to give well for the bulk. A 
eat is of ver he ua quality ; but waitin ine 
ae sustained from mil ai neither to bave 
n, confined to, the Jatest nor the lowest si att a 
mateo mutch, as scarcely to bé worth thrashing 
is quite so baa although a a gréat oe hieaten See na 
different degrees, according to the 
were in when it came. upon th thers When ue 
be considered »more. than an average ¢ Trop. oN of: Bar- 
ley sown in this county last’ season, . was greater thai it has been for 
some years past, and although a great many fields were’ er 
much. tai when they were brairding, yet the ecaher a have been 
being very favuurable, they’ with more. than coul 
pected at the date of last Report, Bee be mel toned ly 
average a ay too ate aera vise 
t quality o is Vv 
and ana well elena bat the re eo “when ave 
together, is less in, proportion than that of any of the'othet species of 
grain. The early sown Wheat has a strong fresh braid, and a con- 
siderable quantity ad been’ laid gown. in very’ gr order during t’ 
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last two weeks. Turnips have mendedgreatly of late, and are; upon 
thie whole, a very fiir chop ?'¥0 aré Potatoes, whieh have beén taken 
‘up in the best edidition’ pe sible, ‘Prices ‘of Cattle have father ad- 
‘vanced of late? bit vety fete’ Will De’ sént out of the county after this 
season’ of the Year, til! the imonthy’ Of Murch atid April. Oatmeal 
‘sells in Elgin: at iis: bee peck ord hib}"atid Butcher meat ‘at 6d, ‘to 8d. 
per lib. of! 1.75'62— BRIN! Octabers OV ere JO 
sa ek aa ‘SPewhishite oy : ay 
Neve’ pet did en! antu vied Ais ete sey ie the 
present has uae hopes excited by'a mild spring ‘and’ a 
Fevoutible siinfimt "Ag fly a’ the north of April, | dy) ro- 
thised to Ke'nbe onTY ritore & eae but‘also ‘sooner ripenéd’ 
usualy Mind “throti a ‘while of ‘the succeéding months, with the 
exception Of d'week ‘ot ‘two About the end OF Julky whert the’ wattt Of 
rain began to be ttle felt, they ‘ofitinded’ to’ present’ the same ap- 
pearatice! Hoban Hothing fort foys) rain or frost, 86 cofinon 
and $0 pethict sts Sri variable climate, and wére hen good, 
order, Fae 4 fortnight earlier than eval. The’ ‘clailg is ah 
-abbtract of the weather for the last three nonths. 


Number ‘of Number of Quantity. Mean Te rat 
) re SO Pair Days Mitty Days ‘of Rain.’ Of Max. Tain: ie, 





August — — 0478 

September 19 Il 2.287 - ‘54.047 a 

ae ZByis’ sav AO ‘"QOs2 44. 102 | 43.504 
nee eae hete Til Geta mM pbllbeae) > Dp 4 wet BP 
niGR naod Fe if GUO pee ir qweye ©, 


Phe first stheidubtng: the’ ‘séason, that: ‘Ne hereiot fale 
fb fecelatiire theisurface of the grvitnd’) ‘fell so low as’ the freezing 
‘poitit,* wasior thévnight berween the t4th' and 15th “October; when 
it.stood at'60°. «During the month af September, it ranged’ 

66% and: 39% ‘This mildnesenf the: ‘Warvest month#has'been parricit- 
larly favotirable:to the ‘Potatoe crop; \whtich is’ still perhaps below ‘ah 
aWertgevin quantity; but wf excellent »quality.’" Turnips too ‘nave 
mended very muehy and will-preatly' exceed what’ was at one ‘timie 
expected. | Fatlow Wheats were laid down’ early, atid*in excellent 
conditions: “Fhe ‘weather too-has ‘hitherto been, and’ still ¢ontinves to 
be'favourdble for sowing’ NE hen afte? Potatces. The frost, however, 
-titreatetis'now tobe very een satay babe! night be thermome. 
ter has been-as'lowas 24°, © 

» The eniivets detvoomnls Ge? pais hive beeen rather on the tine 

‘shilae they wilheontitive to fall without ‘any ‘supplies, ‘is 
very doabtful..”) Relatively, the erop: eaneraihiy p ul, but aso- 
lately, 4t' may be deficient), ‘Phere is reason to’ fear that Britain has 
not yer'ceased tobe at country: ‘The following are the 
present prices in: this district ~=Wheat, 96s. to’46s:5 Barley, 30s. 
to $48. Potatoe Oats; 22%. to '25s. 5 Common do, 20s; to 22s; Oat- 
meal, 1s. 8d. per peck..Grass parks have paid wells Cattle were 
perhaps never higher than they are at presesit ya pest that there i is 








~ 
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no great deficiency either in fodder or turnips, unless some may have 
Been induced to keep on a.preater winter! stock than they ought to 
do, frdm the straw-yard Having paid: so well the two last years. 

T¢ tay not pethaps be’ deemed foreign th the subject of an Agri- 
cultural Report, £6 mention, that at the’ Michzelnias Meeting, held 
at Perth’ 6n the 5th instant, resihitions were passed in favour of dis- 
continuitig the prohibition’ of | distillation’ frém grain. * Every legal 
ap that the landed 'profiietots of the country take, for promoting 
the interest of the farmer, ‘clatms his grateful acknowledgment. fe 
is ify ho Det reptetted, that’ they ‘do not afford more opportunities 
of’ HE so, even where theit own interest is deeply conceried. The 
Property tax, as hithetto levied, still remains @ grievous burden on 
the tenantry; and from the apathy with which landlords view ‘it, 
Becomes every day more and more a disgrace to them. It is'neither 
b the ‘exertions of an individual, nor ‘the resolutions -of a county 

etifig inl a newspaper, nor a few petitions presented to the Legis. 

re‘at intervals of months or years, that an evil of this magnitude 
id'té'bé removed. If redress is ever to be obtained, it. must be by 
the combined efforts of the Agricultural Body—and sutely the firm 
and United voice of stich ‘a Body, could not; even in these-timies, be 
Tong disrégarded —29th October. » 4 

Sb: Tweeddale Quartérly Report. rate sris 

Tre weather, during the last quarter, has‘been very favottrable for 
bringing to matarity and harvesting the crop. Hatvest eonmmenced 
in this county about the’beginning of Septemiber, and became’ gene- 
ral about the 8th. The weather through. the whole: ofthat’ month 
continued fine ; yet, notwithstanding the five weather;: « number of 
fields did ‘not ripen. equally, and, many patches were: seen standing 
unripe when the rest of she field. was. cleared, especially on spungy 
ground, from being too much.drenched with.rain: in the end of April 
and beginning of May ;+of course. the .hatvest was’ very tedious. 
The month of October, though Nea: yet as no great quantity 
felf at any one timé, so as to drench the steaks, the crop is: now -all 
secured in good condition, |’ tiny P) bysae 
; sa SB aaek a many fields thin on the'ground, was partieu- 
larly well eared, andl may be reckoned. an average crop. . Oats rather 
aboye an average. Barley sbout’an average. - Peas eonsiderably a+ 
boVe an ‘av , but not extensive. Potatoes both: bulky and good 
in pipette: anid considerably more extensive than usunl.Turnips are 
venérally a good crop, except.ou some fields that were too- wet in 
the honth of May for being properly prepared... ‘Thought the season 
Tias pe gos for Sowing Wheat, yet ‘no great extent of it has been 
sown ;— was sown in the month of September is.looking very 


well” “Young Clovers arelooking well. » Stock of all-kinds-is good ; 
and there is a brisk demand for both Sheep ant Cattle; at good 
ptices, for feeding on turnips. We have‘had almost:no Meal in the 
market at Peebles, through the summer :andiharvest : the retailers 
Were generally supplied by farmers and dealers in the neighbourhood, 
and the prices regulated by ae market. ———Oct. 30. 


12 
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, Ross-shire. Quarterly Report. 

To furnish a correct report of the preceding harvest, including the 
period of fillmg.and ripening, calls. upon; as.ter a detail of weather 
singularly favourable for.that, above.all, important eit, of the sea- 
sop. With»histl el the eon of August was 
panied, with Sere inee. ma- 
tured the Corn ‘oe nidhes “The loa ewidenn af thes month, and 
the first, week of September; it sunk, almost, into a profound calm, 
allowing shearing, which had generally commenced about the! begin- 
ning)-of September, to proceed in, a satisfactory manner, but only 
advancing slowly. the candition of the Corn for the stack; and). dw- 
Promrenaaeee the softness of the weather, little could be dong in 

See te oe about the 20th. ea s very grew part of the 
been cut.dgéwn. previous to.this, and much:of it dead.ripe, 
the tho masking pre ig eeees arenas and\ being then favoured 
swith In snoeession af twa wwecks of th t weather that could be 
wiabed) the: bulk nfthe crop was brought, home in capital state. The 
vweather:breke ep the-¢th,of thi¢manth, and bas continued variable ; 
and ga-thete has-beem o¢dasionally, smart frosts since then, the Beans 
oad Inenteeh tabs have, begn im hands, during this period, cannot 
hd altogethe t escaped injury, although.it is supposed, to be but of 
sniffin creo ag git averytare thing.that a crop enjoys sueh 
Set a SerONE ate Perfection, and being secured 
—_ has:been ithe case with this one, . We venture to 
oe. en wilk be, agreeably deceived pone finding it —_ 
ee their: caressa thisiislea has $0 far, 
ed ite trials adneady made, Wheat,,.in. ae ‘will be 
commonly abundant. ten bells ;per acre, and the quality weighing 
* sto. 65.lib. pen figlot, (will not be. uncommen, . (Barley and. Oats 
tlid: not. yield igreat) bulk, ere ialso.of exeellent quality... Beans are 
oremarkiably. well. pridded., anrenees rare they were not fully ripe 
before wisited with fropt,will also be, of fine.quality. | Potatoes 
cate an abundant crop,:gnd have been saved with scarcely any losde— 
‘Eurnips: have .also, attained, full, growth, ‘and are. more than ordi- 
narily a weighty crop.-—Some salea of Barley have been made whole- 
sale at4Gs, and in retai) at 50s. per boll, In both. ways 2 or 8, months 
credit: ae gi’<Ase The wholesale merchants in general are 
salen ane. men, bus the retail ones at best are hazardous. 
one a sn ¢ also been wade at about 36s. per 9 Dutch 
oan Thi well, as the Barley, is, confined to the: an cee 
county.» ‘The. sending) of Cura to. the: south last. year n 
an unprofitable: a et inal probability, cause that. tre! be 
Theruchiapening this year than usual. -A considerable 
they fallows wane :sowd h. Wheat.io: the best\order: in: 3 
savthat seeitinie.is now: far.advanced afier the different green: crops, 
andsalkiim gxogtient: condition, ;the! growud , having :newer:yet been 
drenched: with eaib, : Cattle Markets kept very dull and at reduced. 
prices, till after the Falkirk October tryst, whem there has been a 
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= demand at good now vay from: 9s/ to 10s. per Dutch stone, 
eiu rioqan (198 

It is with much regret we ‘obdewvesposliale done:in improving the 
district roads; but 'to the'expressing: of «regret we must confine our- 
selves : for although the’ ccluphereat land pay all; yet‘the Farmers 
have ne ‘voice either im appropriating, or dispesing’ of the funds.— 
Those who have entered’ or leases, cannot help themselves ;) but those 
who have few bargains to make in this county will be differently si- 
tuated. ‘The matter is before their eyes’; andas.a dertaitjsum can 
dnly 'bé paid: by farmers: from the lands, it is of no consequence to 
whort they pay iti. It will only cost them the trouble, atter deduct- 
jog ordinary charges, toascertain what they ave to pay for Property 
‘Pax, and the illibera! assessment for roads’: after thesp;: re 
sar'willbbe’ edtitled to the balance—SOth October.) 90 bs 

Hywel A Rerburghshire Quarterly Reports TY aides a 


ail Pron ithe extreme ‘pressure the consumer has experienced those 


‘ti years’ past from the high price of Grain, we feel particular satis- 


Aiehion fn being enabled ¢0 state that the Fvult of the hast harvest 


Aras Beet equal, in all ety “to to what-the most sanguine 


‘tion could have anticipated. From the beginning of June, ithe ona 
smevwas one continued series of the most mild wees aaa whi 
thut hes occurred for many years; consequently-a 
‘of 'thecrop, ‘and thatthe mast wduaide pak, OF fasten cr pe bet 
three lweeks'earlier'than! last year and secured in the 
thertionth of September, in the vacst perfect state’ Fryers ha 
but'patience was requited to’ effect this object to the farmer's entire 
satisfaction: | Fo bring ‘corn ‘into the bare-yard with the risk of be- 
heated, we consider’ the very extreme ‘of folly: in‘such a season. 
loss there is certain ; -whereas'the riskiof atlowing it tp remain iu 
the field until it:is in'a proper state, is’ very small; and only eventual. 
|The winter Wheat has proved, as we predicted, a most abundant 
erop,:and universally of the very first quality. ‘Fhe spring Wheat, 
although not so bulky, is likewise excellent’grain ; but we the 
firmer will not’be inddced, from this easual citeumstance, to persist 
in sowing: spring Wheat so-extensively as it hag- hitherto been dove 
iv this district. The injury tothe soil is certain; and the tisk great, 
trom-the frequent recurvence of adverse seasons.’ We would recom- 
mend, and much prefer, upon “Turnip: soilsy: sowing’ a ‘proportion of 
the! grass-land) with winter Wheat, by giving it: two or three fur- 
rows; generally denominated Rag Fallow z+in this: way the Grain‘is 
completely covered from the influence of the frost, and the soil much 
berietited bythe sod being: completely reduced.» Very great crops 
have deen produced from this system for sometime past; but, at the 
samie'time, we entirely anual sowing’ Wheat atter Grass; with 
- one furrow, as it Seay leaves the land in bad:order; andthe 
i often materially injured, by the'seed not being sutfiviently 
well osecendhyiand ‘thrown’ our during’ the hecact snbepeitg months hy 
thednfluencerofiale frostie« ) 
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‘Burley and Qats are considered fully an average crop, although 
the latter are, in some instances, rather thin upon the ground ; “but 
a“ yield remarkably weil\to the bulk,. aa ce poner 

eas are ntuch nore in secured ‘in 
the: best order. ee: a arora 

Potatoes are fully an changes anil of evochiint qiniliny 9 ‘noe 
that. were not early taken out red ground, ‘have experienced ée- 
veral nights of pretty sewere frost ; but mite a: they: on net mate- 
terially: injured at le 4 we 

As'amatural cansequence of these Socbuitntt actles: eh filet 
for Grain havevexperiented avery considérable reduction.’ Wheat 
is selling at 554. geatetvetis: nose oanheley ee ne 825-5 
and Oats#at 24s. | a! flty ead A 

Turnips may be stated an atidoniget ‘cr is sttict, ‘al- 
thoagh they sufferedveptiderably fromthe want of rain ; und ‘a very 
eonkiderabe -alarm was pene at. dhe da: from = ae fin- 

toes havin nits nce: mere: or ‘Jess: hout 

Fes ais viot, 2 ‘Some his iedtered! ees but thertaésds 
bya means. grow eda a first’ a Teens Heh Bove 

4 Phe demand for winter, Stock to put upon: satitns has been fully 

eqtial to! last -yéean; ‘iopartioular, ‘Sheep ‘have beew much 

anes vod eny negtly lO per cent, higher thanlast’ Seca As 
‘Wistor shire Quarterly Reports’: apt PO 

Pe, lone covitiaaled dropght appeare. at length to depress whe dé- 
mandinnd prices of livestock. in a considerable depte’; bavithere 
has beenno serious or alarming fall. Partial rains, and’ thelen: 
ening nights have done/mugh to relidve vthe country, by: reitowating 
the decayed herbage, and cowering the raprong! fields wich Wests lease 
ing. verdnre of Michaelimas-eprings, 5% OS FEF aki Wel 

+ Harvest -has been» propitious almost fneyenid precedent ind al. 
though a litle shake wa’ partially experienced, yet ‘an abundant’ ~s 
dave hus. been safely lodged jn the barn-yard. tf there be any, cone 
siderable exceptio:, to this description, it must have’ been ootasioned 
by removing the crop too hastily from the field, for which seiseells 
— of critical seasons may, sometitnes admit an apology.‘ 

- Little thrashing is-yet done i mn this disericts\and:us ‘he grain aibhet 

still on the declines itis nox very likely that mony ¢ Caltsider- 
able sales, will beveffected for same time,» >" 

For stoting the: Potazoe crop the weather gontiaues Veep dir but 
in some sitiiztions this execilent article ‘ef\produce is less eeoane 
than usual, owing.to-the great want! lofi rain.in Julyand A 

| A: large extent of Wheat is alveady sown wader the midst» is- 
ing ciroumstanrés, and the cultivation of this grain 48 stil) onthe in 
crease How far this i cultivatiqn iS to prove ultimately ju- 
dicious, the experience of a few years giust, Fey and from 
surest-of all tests, rules will be derivedy: wh to. rerubate future 
practice and opinion. . It was Ing afitmed that ‘the saveaosphere of 
Galloway did not admit é¢notzh f° sunshine. for wheat poat! other 
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times it lias. been! said that the soil was too'weak. In later times, 
men of solid judgment considered the itnperfect agriculture of the 
district .as being the. chief obstacles aud as this.is confessedly im- 
proving very. rapidlys « is highly probable that all prejudices on the 
subject twill|soon subside.———Det. 29th. 5 


iso utes opeped 4 
so peghe, eQgtn, Len at Te ele TEES OF |b 
yu) .Letter, from a: 


SPE Ale AME 
Correspondent iin. the. South. of Devonshire: 
.$ Quai Wheat Harvest commenceil generally abour the 14¢h of Au- 
t in the lower parts of this county, though we had some corn cut 
t seven days earlier; the Barley was nota week behind, the 
Whats: the ¢rops,. in general, ‘are very, good,’ and the weather was 
90 vergyidayourable that.many bld people don’t remiamber ‘s6 fine « 
harvests .T be Barley that hus been thrashed out proves a good sam. 
ple, as. well ag the. Wheat; the prices are'on the declitie—Wheat at 
42s; to 19.3 Barley at 6s. pen bushel... Of Oats there ate nowe sac 
market yeos indeed with so abundant a crop it tannot reasonably: be 
expéci¢d that corn should ¢till retain the High" price of! last: yenr, 
Butthough the firie.dry weather was favourable for getting fh the-sorn 
well, yet it has completely burnt ap the grass, so that the whole éotin- 
try. hasshadsa most barren appeatance upatil the latelrains,) except the 
watestd. meadows, for which unis cOunsy\is ifantons. ifhexhips wil 
be. a,better crop than once was expected; but they ate not’cultivated 
with so.much: ¢are,. nor, the ‘land so well worked .as in the north of 
England; they ate generally taken. before ,a, crop Of Wheat, and 
pulled..and ea’en off early, and the Wheat sown by: Christinas. 
‘}hetejs.no, Wheat sown yet; itis more early than i$ wsual'here; ‘and 
the late, rainy. weather which we have had’ for the last fourteen days 
has prevented it; as the land is now completely soaked. sy yf 45 
Both Lean and Fat Cattle still retain their high price; indeedywe 
can, hardly expect, in thiscourty, bat that, Fat Cattle should be 
rather higher than,in gthers, from she great demand for goveroment. 
contracts, which are nearly 400 fat builoeks per weck/ for the Viet- 
walling. Office, for the Royal Navy, the ‘Prison Ships, andiGarri- 
sons in Piymouth, and the: War Prison on Dartmoer.,’— (ee. 18) 
ye yLelter from the Neighbourhood of Lantatter—Nov.12. 4 5 
-§ The farmer never witnested 4 more favourable season than we 
have had these few weeks past; all kinds of work have gone on tapidby. 
Wheat sowing in> all rward districts is neatly conipleted, and 
many fields,of Wheat exhibitia beautiful green appearance. “Many 
farmers haye:gos their Pocatoes (which constitute wcousiderable part 
ofthe farming of Larcashire) stored wn fire condition, and the lawl 
sorn with W 3 but several were interrupted by a change: on the 
2345. since whieh they, have not, begn able’ to, do.any thine fromiex-: 
cessive rain. The commencement ‘of harvestiwas rétniokably fas: 
vourabie, and mat of the Wheat got secured in, the? finest-prossible 
condition; but,in the Month, of Seprqwher, the weatherwas change. 
able, rendering ig difficult, to getin the gtains after which we bad xe. 
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markably fine dry eee -and fe oe ot all well secured, without 


suffering much dama t and Oats are generally 
, and supposed ed to aloo’ \ Beans are better 

an have been pen Es for sever aan ‘Potatet area very heavy 
crop, and, Se wre te planted; ‘are et pected’ to be very 
cheap; from thts) eee gen of "ay or Here 


Pigs, and’ Cartes “ Ge pe 16 6a 
food Sa anger re ‘sl Hew! at 14d, Marta 
per beahel Of°75 Hby: Lean chttle Céntinine to SE lat’ high: prices: 
Sheep* %e not meet Rep’ ‘in ‘thts! y the: dairy 

more. bf AHO RANGE! dieUtiOn 4 DIE thereis more oP ore 
for sheep than formerly, several in this icianaee tite 

ly got a few of the Leicesters, and we hope to see cs a 
ground. The present price of the Wool is encouraging, so far as it 
goes ; it is selling’not atfrorm! #44, to 86d: ‘per lib. ees as un- 
der, viz. vee Mant o 2 ee Oats ( comet 5s. var Barley, 6s. to 7s.; 


Beans, 7 Oatmeal 50s. per. load: 6f 
240 lib. eB Maton, 78 Veal, 6d. to 7d.\:per lib. best 
pieces. _Gheese 75s. pebewt, -Butter,)1s. 4d. per’ lib, B ae 

ier ses h 


27th Oct. 
Shntied Inet plédsureof addressing you, our corn-mar- 
kets have been: retuly Sediniag: for almost every artiele ;.and eeeee 


kinds of old-grain. ujte. ee excepti 

Oats for hotse rpepeeoley a become “ald, fo ten fo ing with with 

new a great a tel e very sine state in which 

new grain i O62 cate tas Tee We vey ie late harvest 
i ak y goad: and the whole, with very few ex 

hagibeen iporidecived ithe best possible condition y’ and thee 

poh most Tree and ‘of fine ity, oa the three king. 


W's Foreign Caen feaported into, this, country « since 
frre ave been very ony nearly 300,000 quarters of 
Wheat at he® R ith oc bended? e quantities of 
Rye, Oats, nie Burley. This; together with what has come, 
hte st other ae is no’small quatitity; and as the great- 

part of it%has- | ken’ fenorééd ‘of’ course a great propor- 
sien 1 of it niust remain: educated. “Lo this may be added the re- 


ag see the produce of this-country and Ireland ; and 





cult ao ascertain with any degree of accuracy. still it 

considered trifling, particularly at the commencement of 

“ a we: believe, mikng general deel , both quantity and qua- 

apd etvith bapeeing general distillation will allowed from 

erat th r, it F eee ‘however ‘be considered others ise 

than ea fair presumption, that the. retreat kinds (will continue 
throughout the season moderately 

We have not had any new Scotch grains but have been given to 

understand the quality is v“ry zood. Have had, however, several 

gargoes of both Wieat and Qats from Ireland, of very fair quality, 
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The produce also of this part of the countrys — has been brought 
here and to the neighbouring markets be of excellent qua- 
lity, and very abundapt-rm We ares! nae Red.,to be of opinion, 
that our impersations shisseason, will not be.so.greatias of late years 5 


because Spee entre svpplies from this 
rare begin Pihergreat ma- 
niente eee as FS, Mike Manedomtonnaee sro; 


therefore, mer meal: APG eer suffigipacy, and,.o spare 
which phainiy.sh (tws she greatness of, the.prescak year’s crops, and 
accounts very. satisfactorily tox the trifling sdemand, we, have at pre- 
gent into the couotry, . With:reigxeace. to,our, Importation; List, and 
ere ee gc iclt od istovee pyhom =a afds qow 

sg © $ ‘ DuR ei mint edt jo wets %« t 

& tht o@ 201g Indestg od ; by 
au af 2iod | shantdne Pies of Yesterday's Markets Marketiilise 2: si 
ge2) OF .20.-¥G5a5 Bc eb cad 400 jsI0F }< a3sO ; .b8.2¢1 1s9dV/ ere 


" Wheet English, Welahy new 13s.! Gd + b38.9di 4 L4acPdi} . 
# ‘Scoteh) new... + 1.1 2s.10d. S884. +.b3e 6dedé 
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gpa @ 2 te olldjoce oe LOseeGd— LinOdoe 22s: Sdo ae 
» Irish, new < 12s. Sel. - 088 Odi 148 3d. 

gg: eh : 10s. | Odu LdaOeds+t2s.0d! bw a> 
vv) ) Foreign ~ rol 


ibd English, tie : 
th Tei ‘i gis or 
Me tn Bh, ye 5th ORY Sted 
Barley, English NEW) io" ii TBocAdeom TAebide 789d 
yt »-Seoteh “Medsyorte .. 780d. om aTeSdem 7 Ped cou 


Beans, English old =. - 648.04. - 688. 0d, — '70s.0d. 








» — Scotch & ‘Trish, ‘old 56 6a = a ‘0a: 626. ‘On om 

Bg'y i 900 YEO YIsvaR 

Oats,  EnglishPotatne,n Sen nei Se pit aeod 
”» Scet: th 1 ie fas ab atrt 

” ff i noe ae ih 


” Trish = tur me Ag ea ree naq 12 
ee Ditto, -.. - * 48,008. x7, 4960. Joy it 46 aol? 
ae 4 “. 0G. 468,00! 488208. Pio His 
yy +) day © ov old 428, Of 44a Odes 468100 a tay ati 
5 “Scoteh =) odo. $88.) Od 240m 0d) 40600: 
» Trish wp & “dos 34s, seein iste gor 


Malt, English) 2!°= 2°) 136, “od, 2"i a. 8g Was Od] He rhe 


N. B—The'first new: donee arelvcd yesterday und a intle 
has Deca suld * the _ avove wbeteak Dom ioense vil one 


Won Vii AIO 
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mytv glosd sey ostres 4 % 3709 
bem wbelber from, Londen, AihiNovember, L818 i... 


Og 30. @i 3! Line! seoqueq, te) 10) isdagm. edt eyel “9 ee 
. Luportep into. Loxpar fi 10..26th Sept. inclusive. » 
dy: abel wllleres 93 al Giels : oo 
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Engfish #901 52.989 1448 10.53,082 
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ei H , j Se 

‘ Ever since the middle of August, every kind of grain has. gre 
eo declined im value-in.this,-as well as i. every, other market in 
Epgland, Scotland, and Ireland, with the exception.of Barley, which 
experienced a considerable adyance in price latter, end 
of September, from the ciceystane of distullation from grain,hae- 
ing been permitted iniIrelang,. and a report of the same license hes 

ing about to be extended to England and Scotland,, fhe article 
howeyer, has again, declined jo.its former-value, | 4 nian 

: The original cause of this geperal decline in price, and.consequent 
dullness in the corn trades y, in the 1 place, easily.be traced to 

the flattering appearance crops of grain in all the. shree, king- 

doms, thes eemtinta the field ¢, and now. that ean pects — 

been so happily realized, by, the in ing of an alm@st:unpreces 
dentedly bountiful cxop, and thatin general good condition in every 

part.of the kingdom, itis to be considered as a natural «onsequence 

that prices of grain dd“sull cohtinue?to dectide: To .the stock of 


British corn well secured, we must also add a regular, and rather 
liberal, importation of foreign grain; and, from, the now yery fa- 
vourable staté of our foreign relations, there is_no ‘dopht but we 
shall continue to receive considérable foreign supplies during the 
season, a7 ‘ HME », a 240k se , 
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The export of corn has, been, for some time back, very triflin ; 
ont oe ie there has been. jimited., purchases of Wheat made wi 


few days inthis ey Eee purpose, still it is not to 
ran extent a affect, ; aliys: Takin all these cir- 


eumstances into ..considerg’ ly i it; probable that 
i inn far (t0,,come ; 
walees tig thet PAP gine in. 
“ of the Oat be ip danger without such 


aE a oh a8 vider ‘aha ; i and floor. nae duttort 
Lon te Tics imnonaionn cn 26 ptember ;.,and_ also. fgom 
, You, 


the I ult. @:also anote of, the value 
<2 ot inde of gra an neers this marker. on Monday last, 
aay 
wisi there shas b ‘a farther atria of ant, feign 


mets 
feriog quality, i Sakray Sa fs s9sw 
Essex ahd Kentish Wheaeilrne « {Pree BOA ae OOP 
Balle Sistas sahtantndn 7a Seg eit | otitsl 
Scotch; and: northern counties a8 TB Beale oe 7 
Trials) tuoti 2 wwal gnisliomree chao 1! GG—— Reel. 
DaintziciandElbingy uM haw ani 78il 2 Bi, Bon +86 & food 
Pomeranian, Hambubgh ttid Danish 70% 75s. ahd'80829°" 
Courland-for ex pore: twos} 2). 688. 2 758, 
Crushing dintseed bo! ove sy e@0dsyos A108! > au 

menk att0> ws a wed 10} Basar 565)": Y 
Barleyod jilsisoges roma end acd bagog Uargage 
Malaise Baa wvolQ to'eq630 othgggua gay. : Sk ig Sdd or 4¥ : 


English feed Qats enw ri ooirgs Dogss: i’ gthoR hae 

Ditto ‘ 2e}Poland L S7i0 pe et aif “Swat arr aren) * 
Seovch:and Berwick feed lisa Tr" gORReaBgR Ptheq* tan 

Diettd ‘ cosePoratoe ol? Bo om OB 'Ggijaaegngy Smid MOT | 

Trigh feed eliccrace clhdgecsts ngoilinggyw nrg olf no boo 
Ditto: “0 Potatoe » d vedT arcu 4 194.2) uz $Ge;! O45 rédse bios 3i 
Beans oowypros dstw erogtqewor Bosowopaohd ep 2) drqot ims 
Boihing'Peas- Inwombptany yhase vite 848 1 9Os9"" * + Age tw be 
Hogi rg etinbiewdord ea? baw no} * 66KB08 Wy saci! 
Ente Plow! 27a iiW scked oor paae BOL pe usel™) ¥ >" of 









Foreign 46h; porta 6f 10 qdarten §) O° 
Enplish' diteb:t-noogah. io oditteno> dixfeyee St! qi tee WOE Soe yee. 
rreteri Sri? Yo bes lend? ight AD 2vannits i Wo 
Dikine the 8! A ; ry little 
raid. oF) p to ie Was éxceed- 
irglf “Fipenit oer 
gi catest! which Pin mine 


THSSIOMs, 


tN } way 
ed, 4th of October, which 
ua : re rears ry feral parcels, of 


anti} the*end OF He -month;*: 
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-Beans to be yet ia the fields, both in’ Northumberland and the coun- 
ty of Durham, as well-ad:-sottig- Oats in’ the western parts of those 


counties ; and -hu¥ @ls6 @céasioned 4” ‘of the summer- 
fallows for’ Wheat to rémaii yet! dis a OF BU 

The Winer ero iy the ere eres years, being 
in general fee from airy disease, ‘and ‘as scarce- 
ly tohave dudefective rain’ mee Pre by the 
warn Gry weather) as to be uri¢ommionly 3 “atid there is 


Ro doubt that the crop is sendinelap ee aan an av 
“Barley and" Outs; tpondty lands, até aii average "Es, ¥ Bat upon 
‘layey and “wet soils they are below it. - 
Peas ‘and Beans are in general good; s'bat —— much injured 
the long-continmanée of wet ~ 
Turnips and Ruta Ba rato ary by, the | conti ‘dron 
‘much mildewed upon lands, ‘which’ has’ retarded pial aicestee 
growth ; and, epon such res will not ‘actait theid usual size. 
They were also, in many places, ‘materially itijured'by'& grab at the 
roots; and im some instances, by a small g louse-attacking the 
young plants. The best crops:are, now at abowe 7s ancdcre. 
rices for live stock ( particularly for ; )havebeen high 
ale ugh the autumn. . Fat-stock is some ‘hing Ermer + Bet bate 
about 8s. per stone of: 14 lib.-sink ; and Muttoa,édperdibs< ne 
corn ee are lowering every week++80, Oetec ca: H .csere roo 
Letter from @Gorrespondent near Devizeay 27th: Octioastruv0 
‘ dacs to a kind Providence, we have had amabundantichat 
vest, and very suitable; weather for housing the corn. len genanh, 
the hay has been. made well 5.and this has .more especially been! shie 
cate Where the grass was cutearly. Crops of Clover and Sainthoia 
very . Some of: pur_ scientific agriculturists dave icommenced 
growing Lucerne. This to Wiltshire is quite a nawtiing ; then gh 
it certainly appears yo answenyery well. ‘Dbisthashétr>apracuce 
in Kent from time immemorial! Some of the tceagtibscenti’ dave 
ventured on the grommet Fiorin, though.in so small.a degree, chat 
it could neither them gaod. por harm. They hayexndéavouredao 
set forth its exceligncies|in venal newspapers with anonymous signa- 
tures, or such as are.of an obscurity nearly tantamount, +:BU 
to the dulness of the comprehension, and the backwardness evi 
to every improvement in agriculture by the Wiltshire ‘-modn-risters,’ 
they have failed of accomplishing ithe send. »{THenreason 
—— d for giving the satirieal cognomen $-moon-raleets "to the 
tshire farmers, is this,—that y ears ( 


walkin per. after haymaki a ten 
the rehectinn ae ae oF TOE ace 
5 


sordingly raked See a in 
themselves a. a td eesti their.poste- 
rity, honoura ska! ies 2° ae > and a title 
ef distinction, which no doubs if i dows eslied te to the 


Tatest generation. 





SI ‘Aoriculheral Inteirence—Prvtand. - Nb. 


Horses} ‘with us; are ‘eit extravaparitly dear 9! chouph ‘certainty 
the farmetsin this pattof the MANA donot evince that prediléction 
for*horse-fesh whicho’s #4 °WisIbleto: every ‘beh oder: who! taked’* 
tip to Margate,” anda Pn neslerervee' oper 2 
“of Kent: are great rarities) " Phe Rep apopsent a 
ploupty (2 & fetry oxen oneal ee “nto” the 
“neighbou df-Canterbriry Y wee eae 
have followed the beneficial mage bere them bythe ‘Of thie 
Reporter, attt® have Nad? hdtnéds inntide exaethy siniitiir: “Iv fas fully 
answered ‘their expeeration<y'ana tt bight 'to’ be trlentionedyt6! the 
disgrace and discredit of ‘the ‘Kewtith carters, ao such Was theip a- 
Sversion to ose} arid’ se ford: were they vf, 

‘an absolute difficulty to get'a ae 

per care Af oxen’; ee was “the AGAR Yovtlcorie efor ‘wc 

‘ing the mode Before wil uted eek! vert ott nasaro vhievead 
convinged of ‘their value ati@imporeance: Ae Ww sale ‘inthis . 
bourhdedy 4 pldugh'of foulkyear Old workitiy Oten sole for one hit- 
dred and dhe pounds t (AP cattic itideed ‘are dears’ Sh , ean 
tle, Appleshiw, Weybillf-and Dévizes Green, sold’ v Tie 
stock ofishtepit generally considered: deficienty’’ Wool Naetaaviie 
ces in price. Of arin Whe ana crop.’ We cart 'pive ni very 
good account of one # very suitable’ thing 


to succeed the i Turnip; which "has ‘been ‘very 


much in’ e with volves woe or'thrée last’ “But it is in 
vain toexpett # pind nea edhe erwin na plentifiil 
ply of manure.’ Vetébes 2 uh aan ieono’ 

Geer cfop it considered very d. "Ot ‘Baileys, abont 
crops’ and it Na¥ Been’ y retvabkeed pigs will 
amuch dearer, as there‘is no ‘black Barley. he oateof Wheat, and 
all kitids oP prin,’ everbeen pradutly en ae forthe last ‘three 
months.” ‘Best Wheat "hew!’ 98%. per 
on || Wests Ridin of Torkshive Report!’ 

Tawweie- tres of iw this’ part Of the ehipatry;' were gene- 
pally stacked iri tolerable condition s"though ‘the weather? was’ nearly 
free fromm ‘actwat rain yet there was so’ little’ sut-shifie,« that’ thay 
“sattiples turn ‘out cold’ and ‘soft in’ band ;” in fatt} corti was'sléw in 
ripening; and 'slowet! still in-hardenitig and’drying i thevheaf “The 
prédttce ‘of wheat ty moderately” 3 thotigh not wo wood ‘ws~lage 
year “Fiat of Barley anid! Oats, Will be’ tmiore productive thar last 
“yeat) if only from: the supérior ‘order fn’ whieh “théy' came’ 16’ the 
‘stack. “The Beans'are miosely"obt / a8 are;"iti some Of the mote wes- 
tern afid backward districts, ‘not ‘Beans, bot’ Wheat,’ Oats ‘and 
“Barley. Meets: Boe the"bad® rfor the! last four weeks, much 
peer are "Phe markets aré now patted ‘with’ prain of all 

atid ven ies taser RPSL dite’ at sueh’ prices as the 

folowing: Best" Wheat, about 12s."; eee ‘Oats; 48.64; 
and Beans, 8s. per buthel of Winchester 

The weather has latterly been so wet that Wheat ‘has been sown 
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ion the strong soils:rather tinfavourably ; but much is green and look- 
ing well; though much remains to be dene, . The summer fallows 
awere generally weld made, ."Turmps:were a little stunted by» ghe 
drought of August and: September wut the late rains appear to have 
drought them :forwand to.a.good.oropei: They are, selling for feed on 
the ground, frana’4/. to, 6/. per; acres to. draw, off at, )Qt. Potatoes do 
not turn up quite soJargeas expected ; nevertheless, they are good, 
and wlerably abiinddnt.:;,- 6 xeak ellis ene a obow 
Hay, and Clover are plentifuh.andycheap; » yet the after Grass on 
the. meadows is.seantier: than. usualy. deficiency more than balanced 
-by: Turnips andStraw.., Of-course,lean Cattle and Sheep are 
athigh prices From want of. mongy,,with,the,consumer,, fat Carde 
do wot. bear an.equal.or correspending ratio, Pigs are dear. Horses 
lof. all.kinds are.considetably lowers). |.) arses hts ¥4 
Plocks,of Sheep stand the wew weather,of this,month, as, well as 
can be expecteds the. igosts have probably. prevented: the toe, great 
moistute of the autumaak sward,; -Wool,ot all sorts is at high,prices. 
‘The demand for Flax and Hemp, is,understood tobe encouraging 
beth td the growet-and-manofacturery . Rapeis.not much grown in 
this county. at: present, but-the crop was tolerable where grown; 
and seed is at a fair ptice.. wut greed 

The clamour for clieap. bread may be kept up for a, time ;. but we 
ought all to be convinced by common sense ant,experience, that the 
rower cannot pay the enormous burthens of taxes,:rents, wages, &c. 
‘&c. that he is doomed to pay, in a country so addicted to war, and 
martial and naval enterprizes, ~without ahigh price for his produce. 
But they had better clamour, than haye no.bread at all. In fact, 

“without universal ruin, the price of Comm must be kept wp—Oct. 27. 
Te ote ‘| Letter from Wales, Oct, 28. |! > 
*‘“A¥teR writing you in the end ef July, we had a continuance of fine 
‘dry. ecner and ih the lower part of the county the harvest com- 
menced the second week in August. In the middle district, we were 
‘near_a week later, and had‘on the whole a long harvest, as the corn did 
‘not all come together; but as the weather was favourable throngh- 
‘out, all was got ‘in in fine ¢ondition, and the best. crop we have had 
for several years. The Wheat, in particular, is of fine quality, and 
vields well in the, barh ; as for étlier grain there has been but.little 
‘thrashed ont, 2s most farmers have been busy with the Wheat Seed. 
It is thought that the Barley onthe right Barley.soile is a.good crop, 
but on the clays it is not so, Oats are a fair crop. Peas and 
Beans but fewsown ; but what there wete-are.a.full crop. .The long 
dry weather checked the Potatoes on dry soils, and they are said to 
be but a middling crep,; The nips. also. were. stopped for a 
time ; but since. the rains cdme én, they have improved wonderfully, 
aftermath Grafs 


and_are a-good crop in thisneighbourhood; Our 

has this year been very short, andvwe have :causeyta,think itis so 
throughout England. As we have no great demand for Store Cattle, 
of course prices have Jately, been, rather. ovthe decline; and if they 
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continue to do so, the graziers will suffer, as stock of that kind 
was bought in the spring very dear. Fat Cattle still sell well, and 
Butcher-meat voy up in price. — both fat and lean, me Dring 
‘good prices. ieee nouns ‘the sammer and still con- 

great improvements at. present goin 
Torward in this neighbourhood ; but I hear that there is: tion to 


of marsh pre- 
sent overflowed by the sea every Nigh tides, and if-chis dyke ean be 
made secare, the whole of this marsh can be brought under the plough, 
whereas at présent it is in a-manner waste, and grazed in common. 
The sowing of Wheat is: fer advanced, ‘The early sawn looks: fine ; 


twontyiené gallons; or if by weight, for 168 pounds: The Millers will 
; twenty gallons: or by weight fr 169 pomnde: ‘Phe Miler il 
I do not. hear of any price being fixed for Barley: the Maltsters 
16%, and the 20:., for 21 gallons. There have been 
but 48 new Oats sold as yet. I heard 16s. offered for Potatoe Oats ; 
but Saree Br aac Grllre Cae eae aena ere 
Winchester bushels. ” 








"NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


, B. C’s letter was received, the error in. the ad- 
“dress. The gentleman to.whom he alludes does not choose to enter 
into any controversy on the subject.....He will. find ample matter for 
speck ip ein ea and we shall be glad 
to hear im. , 

The gentleman who favours us with the Reports from. Forfarshire, 
is, maaan to give the name of the plant which Mr Don cultivates 
so successfully ; and such other particulars as he may judge of im- 


j ance. on 

ee B.'s. comanpnigation. on the weight of meal contained in a boll 
af oe aplns ae e t is just come to hand, and shall be pre- 
sented in next Number. . 


! MiniKcbeeeicegestaial = Si 7th February, 1814. 


—— 


_ ERRATA. 


, $02, line 20,.for.* sycamore, maple,’ epee eny 
Pg 8 ee ? read.‘ a - 


} Dr Willen, Trial Ralavorghs 
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¢ quarterly reports, 98... Gaede ak aiviion of a tris 
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BS GE BSIG.482+ 928s ve dln aye 
~verenteei a cotlangearele 
BO. AOR, A2Oy 338+ 45.50 47 Layer 
oneness dabrasy,, estabhifhed.by 

y the Mareydhire Farmer's Club, 


», AO RE 
wanna sietnemee rear. 
ing of thorn hedges, 171 —anfwers 
to, stri€tures on flow-mofs cultiva- 
‘tien, 296 instances ofits fuccefs. 
ful culture, 97 —paplwers.to. que- 
ries refpecting a dairy, 4°9. 


Annandale: (Upper) quarterly res 
ports; 100. 225.465. 483> > 


“Saar ee ter 226. 


Banffshire Seanie ‘Tepotts, 102.” 
229. $64. 485.) > | 

Bi routhoes of the plan of an « 
lustitution at Edinburgh for the 

‘ fup: of, &o. Ce FO 

Bell,, Wi ‘illiam, on whe difeafe of 
= called Fingers and. Toes, 


Ber nictanil dyunetably report, 486. 
Bookkeeping, outlines of a.system of, 


for farmers, with a {pecimen of oa 


accounts for a year, 139. 





peat? 


‘Calvesy: alae of etinjingiSeliemn on 

nilcake, 47. >! wy Brivrek: 

Canals propofed thronzh the: vale of 

_ vaonatdale, rqgeandfrom Fal- 
kirk to, Edjnburghs: Foo. 

Cattle, queries Teoncgmings 316— 
experiments: in) eroffiag ‘Bothian 
cows with an Argyl his ‘bull, 
4 b§e : 

Clovers, copsiionte! to ‘fupply the 

failure of, 278, 

Coat: ait ‘See Sehisha” a7 

Commutation for syatute labour in 
Rofs.-thire, 243. 

Coppice, on'tlie management ahd Va- 
lue of; 446—when it” fhould” Ede 
cut, bait: iff what 1 manner, 44 
previotts thantagement, ‘ao tin. 
per acre, 45 1-1 vemen sug- 
ee “th ‘impgovementy 

Corn éet by the feythe ¥ in  ABeidebn. 
~ thire,' 9g. 

Carn Laws, oie Curwen’s" Sai 


"of, 3 egeualterat tidiis| propofe 2329+ 


5m ow 
CORT Trad epate oF the Comite. 
tee of the Houfe of Commons on, 
320-—amount oF i feiss 29. 
_320—no necefhity for ‘dependerice 
vie, foreign fupplies,.” 322—-Jaws 
concerning, 32 zrrestrictions on 


» Broads Mr, his.mgpood of attra@ing +. a 
rats and mice, aad ne them a- 7 ‘ore 
» lives 421. mons on, 329. 5 ie 
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Correspondents, notices to, 127. 255. 
516. 

Craws, remarks on, 46-—doubts of 
the injury occafianed by, 48—plan 
for their extirpation recommend- 
ed, 58-—+account of their habits 


and fagacity, 59—protected by 


landholders,, 65. 


271—let rams.to the amount of 
1g00l! yearly, 273. 
Cumberland-quarterly reports, 123. 
245. 8845 
Curwen, JC. fq, particulars Te- 
gardirig his farm, 18—produce of 
his dairy, 2 3- 


Dairy ' Cows, boners on the ma- 
nagement and produce of, 1 36— 
‘qaeries concerning, 316—anfwers, 

to 

Davy’s agricultural chentistry, ex- 
auton 304, 306, 

Devonshire, letters from, 246, 382. 
507+ 





ontheagricultureof, 41% 
Distilleries, produce from the offals 
of, when working from grain, #40 
\westhe probibition of eve 
a grad in, diminithes the fusuly of 
utcher-meat fe dairy produce; ’” 
44a—value of the offae fox § eed- 


ing cattle, and when fold e eae 


feeders, 444—value_ of, } per acre, 
of vhs 5-—Beef produced per’ 

acrevof 9, tbe—great, value of 
mannre, sabe, 


Dum shire rtenly rts, 103. 
— Ly. tepor 


isa 


ae 9 ® fs ap apparatus, 
eee heat shoe, 
ue thrash- 





ing mills, 178. a 


INDEX. 


Nov. 


F 
Fallows, cannot be- dispensed with 
on clay soils, 352. 
Tifeshire’ quarterly soperts, 104. 
230. 366. 488. >: | 
Findkiter, Mr;-on theadvantages of 
oxen ploughs,’ 39. 


“Fingers and Toes, on the disease in 
Culley, George, esq.y memoirs ‘of, * 


turnips so called, LT77« 

Fiorin, eulture of, by Mr Baird of 
Shotts Tron Works; 193--two 
varieties, 362—Dr Richardson’s 

‘essay on, 47) discovery, 473 
—properties and produce, 474 

application, 475—saidto grow 
onevery soil, 476—-great advan- 

“tages promised from its eultiva- 
tion, ib.—considered unfit for a- 
rable lands and dry soils, 480. 

Food, produced from. the offals of 
the cern distillery. SeeDistilleries. 

Porfarshire, Headtick’s View of, 
456—-salmon fisheries, 458— 
farm buildings, 460—stze of 
farms, 469—threaving, 464— 
“Breeds of »plants, 465—planta- 
tions, -466—-rate of wages, and 

“2 price! of provisions, 467—-popu- 
lation, 469..." 

Hog wrshire quarterly et 230. 

7. 489. 

— lettets from the eastern 

district’ of, . ween a: 

eT 

' Glase dt, Yetters ‘from,’ 105%: 232. 

““$69.. 492. 





' Gooseberryp Caterpillar, eolapris on, 
44—by Mr Steele, 45—Mr Ren- 


nie in reply to Mr Steele, 51— 
method of destroying them, by 
“Mr Gibb, 53, 54" 

Grass, ‘produce of land in, queries 
concerning, ae © 


Wr 


aaa ,Mr; on! ‘erows, 46—view 
. Forfatshire; 456. 


‘Hebrides, M'Donald’s viéw of, 86 


1818. 


—situation, extent, population, 
87—manufactwe of kelp, 88— 
rural economy, .89-— improve- 
ments recommended, 95. 

Hedges (thorn) on the plantiag and 
rearing of, 171.. .., 

aiighland Society, repart on weights 
and measures hya.committee of, 
}—standards of Scotland, 2— of 
England, 4of, the Revenue 
Boards, ‘7—~alterations recom- 
mended, 9—method of construct- 
ing and. checking standards, 14 
—and rendering them uniform, 
13. 

Horses, rales for ascertaining their 
ave by inspection of their teeth, 
163— queries concerning, 318— 
a higher tax on, recommended 
by Mr Curwen, 346—objected 

* to; 947. 

Horse-shoe, improved construction 
of a double jointed one, for, re- 
medying contraction of the foot, 

I 

Improvement of wastes, information 
requested concerning, 31, 

Fuverness-shire quarterly reports, 
105. 370. 493. 

kK 


Kincardineshire quarterly reports, 
106. 233. 370; 493 

Kirkcudbrightshire quaytexlyreports, 
106. 233. 871. 494. 

Knight, T..A. esq: his letter,to the 
Herefordshire Society regarding 
Mr Broad’s method of attracting 

“rats and mice, 426. 
L 


Lanarkshire quarterly reports, 107. 
239. 372. 496. 

Laneaster, letters from, 117. 247. 
$h2. 507% 

Lancaster, Joseph, his lecture on 
the applieationiof geometry to 
agriculture, :220« 
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Langholm, \etters from, 108. 235. 
S74. 497 

Leases, observations on, 293—oh- 
jections to several clauses recom- 
mended, in‘ Sir John Sin@jair’s 
account af Scottish husbandry, 
295. 

Liston, Mr, notice of his improved 
patent ploughs, 439." 

Liverpool, letters from, 118. 248. 
385. 508. 

London, letter from, 5114. 

Lothian, East, quarterly reports, 
109. 288. 374. 498. 

~— Mid, quarterly reports, 

110. 237. 375. 499. 

— West, quarterly reports, 

236. 376. 500. 








M 

D1‘ Donald’s view of the Hebrides, 
86. 

Malt, restrictions on the time of 
steeping harley for, G6-—com- 
plained of, 67. 356; , 

Manures, on the collecting, increas- 
ing, and managing of, 153-—~pro- 
perties and application of -differ- 
ent manures, 306—fresh. dung 
recommended, 31 1—objected to, 
314, 

Memoirs of Geo. Culley, esq. 271. 

Merino Sheep imported by-Colonel 
Downie, 211. 

Milk given by different breeds of 
cows, and produce im butter and 
cheese, 361. 

Morayshire farmer’s club, proceed- 
ings of, 267——Premiums: offered 
by, fas the improvement of hor- 
ses and’ tattle, 288—agricultural 
library established by, 290. 

Morayshire quarterly reports, 111, 
240, 377. 501, 

Moss, different methods of convert- 
ing it into manure, 57, 

Moss (Flow), unsuccessfgl cultiva- 
tion of, 1$12-Mr Aiton in reply, 


avVe 





a 
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Northumberland quarterly reports, 
120. 250. 386. 512. 

Nutritive matter contained indif- 

t vegetable substances; table 

of, 305. 1 nwor 2s 


Oats, (potatoe) on the origin of, 167 
—first cultivated in Cumberland, 
169. ine 

Obituary, Captain Geo. Sackville 
Sutherland; Mr MacKenzie of 
Allangrange, 126, ; 

Oilcake, excellent for rearing calves, 
A417. pail 

Orcheston, meadow, account of the 
grasses and prodace’ of, 129— 
does notuconsistiof the Agrostis 
Stolonifera, 130. 

Oxen ploughs, ow the advantages of, 
39—com parative expense of hor- 
ses and oxen, 42—their advan- 
tages disputed, 166—worked ox- 
en compared with horses, 427— 
three oxen eqtial to two horses, 
429— expense’ of 8 oxen atid 2 
horses, 431—observations on the 
preceding statement, 432——a- 
mended comparison, 435— re- 
marks on the extent of land re- 
quired for feeding oxen and hor- 
ses, 436. 

P 


Pasture, permanent, ‘recommended 
to.a certain extent, 73: 

Perthshire quarterly reports, 112, 
240. 377. 502: 

Plants, breeds 0f;-465. ” 

Plough, Mr Liston’s patent: one, 
439, 

Pioughman, \etter from a north 
country one, on ploughing mat- 
ches, 290—doubts of their utility 
as presently conducted, 291— 
change recommended, 292. 

Political maxims regarding the im- 
portance of agriculture; 27. 


INDEX. 


Nov. 
Potatoes much used for feeding hor- 


ses in Dumfries-shire, 229—their 
culture cannot be gréatly extend- 
ed, 344—on the planting of, 415 
Produce of land in grass and in til- 
age, queries concerning, 315. 
Progniostigations of the seasons by 
the Highlanders, 38, 
Property tax, meeting of proprietors 
; Hc petition for tiek from, 98 
—view of its operation and con- 
_sequences, 257—unjust and un- 
‘equal, 258—clauseof revaluation 
censured, 261. : 


Queries concerning the produce of 
grass and tillage land, 316—an- 
swers by Mr Aiton, 409. 

R 


Rats and mice, method of attracting 
and taking them alive, 421—cer- 
tified .to be successful by T. A. 
Knight, Esq, 426. 

Reaping machine, second trial of, 
before a committe of the Dalkeith 
farming club, 397—unsatisfac- 
tory, 398. 

Remarks on the weather of 1812, 37. 

Renfrewshire, Wilson’s survey of, 
202—character of farmers, 203 
—tithes belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, 204—churns, 
207—Merinos imported by Col. 
Downie, 211—effects of manu- 
factures and commerce on agri- 
culture, 216—population, 217. 

Rennie, Geo. Esq. on the gooseber- 
ry caterpillar, 51, 

Review of MacDonald’s view of the 

‘Hebrides, 86—of Wilson’s view 
of Renfrewshire, 202—of Lan- 
caster’s application of geometry 
to agriculture, 220—of reports 
to the Workington society, 332— 
of Headrick’s view of Forfarshire, 
456—of Dr Richardson’s essay 
on Fiorin, 471. 
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Richardson, Dr, his new essay on 
Fiorin, 471. . 

Ross (Easter) farmer's club, ‘their 
premiums for thé best stallion, 
242, 

Ross-shire quarterly peparts, 1i¢. 
241. 379. 504. 

commutation act, 243. « 

Roxburghshire’ quarterly reports, 
115. 244. S79. 505. 

S 

Salmon fisheries in Forfarshire, 458. 

Schistus, or coal-sill, how applied 
as manure, 286. 

Sheep, cursory observations on 
changing the breed of, 137—on 
the diseases of, 280—circular 
stalls récoiithunded for, 286-— 
queries concerning, 317-—~com- 
parison between the Cheviot and 
Black-faced, 458. 

Sibson, Francis, esq. his aceount of 
the origin of potatoe oats, 167. 

Sinclair, Sir John, political maxims 
by, 27—his Account of Scottish 
Husbandry recommended, 30. 

Size of Farms, on the causes and 
effects of, 195—founded on pri- 
vate interest, and never injurious 
to the public, 201. 

Smearing, on the utility of, 189— 
experiments with different mate- 
rials, 283—tar and butter the 
best, 284. 

Soiling impracticable, to a great 
extent, on light soils, 344. 

Steaming apparatus, account of a 
simple one, 74. 

Sleele, Andrew, esq. his remarks 
on the gooseberry caterpillar, 45. 

Sturdy, or water in the head, me- 
thod of curing by probing up the 
nostril, 281—-seat of the disease, 
282—not so fatal as formerly, 
ib.—symptoms, 283. 

Swine, queries concernin 





g, 318. 


INDEX. 
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Tanner, Thomas, esq. on thegrasses 

jand produce of the Orcheston 

‘meadow in! Wiltshire, 129. 

Tares, sown to supply the failure 
of clovers, 280. 

Thrashing- mills, «cotaparative trial 
of five, by: Mr Erskine of Mar, 
178—compared with thrashing 
with the flail, 18%, 

Threaving., See Forfershire. 

Tillage, produce of Jand:in, queries 
concerning; $16. 

Trees, on the planting of, 302— 
planted tooelose, ib.—arguments 
against thin planting, 401—on 
the cultivation of:fruit trees in 
Scotland, 418. 

Triangle, answer to query concern- 
ing the area of, 51—division of, 
into equal or anequal parts, 275. 

Turnips, theit- diseases, 177—un- 
suitable for clay soils, $50. 

Turnpike juries, 223. 

Tweeddale quarterly reports, 116. 
244. 580. 503. 

Tweedside agricultural society, 487. 


W 

Wales, letters from, 124. 253. 388 
515. 

Wastes, information requested con- 
cerning the improvement of, 31 
—extent of, in Great Britain, 
154. 

Weather, register of the, for 1812, 


33—for 1813, 112. 241. 375. 
502. 

Weights and Measures. See High- 
land Society. 


Wigtonshire quarterly reports, 117. 
245. 506. 
Wilson’s view of Renfrewshire, 202. 
Villshire quarterly reports, 124. 
254. 513. 
Wool, on the management of, by the 
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grower, 184—on smearing, 189 for turnips, $37—account of 

—on the sorting and manufacture Norfolk husbandry, $38—corn 
$89— Lewes wool fair, $55. laws, 343—potatoes, 344--wheat, 

Workington Society, reports by the . 351—fallows, 352, 

president for 1811, 1812, 332— z 

wheat after clover on clay soils Yorkshire, East riding, quarterly 

censured, 333—also turnips on reports, 122. 251. $86. 

wet clays, $34—defects of these ——-———- West riding, quarterly 

reports, $35—rotten dung best —- reports, 12), 252. 387. 514, 


END OF VOLUME FOURTEENTH. 
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